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ROM time to time over the last 

three years there have appeared 
special numbers of LirurcicAL ArTs, 
dedicated to the study of religious art 
and architecture in foreign lands. Our 
readers will readily agree that these is- 
sues, ranging through Japan, the Philip- 
pines and India to the Bahamas, Haiti, 
Mexico and Cuba, have impressively 
combined high quality and solid utility. 
These collector’s items, which have 
added so much to the reputation of our 
publication and to the prestige of our 
Society, are one of the fruits of the jour- 
neys to Europe, the Far East and the 
Caribbean made by our secretary and 
editor. They represent not only the re- 
port of the actual journey, but also the 
tedious months of planning and re- 
search — the indispensable spade work 
which alone could give them the perma- 
nent value they possess. 

By a happy circumstance the oppor- 
tunity has arisen again for the prepara- 
tion of other such issues. Our indefatiga- 
ble secretary has been given a grant 
from a private foundation for the explicit 
purpose of studying the evolution of re- 
ligious art and architecture on the con- 
tinent of Africa. This journey, ranging 
from Morocco to the Union of South 
Africa, from the Gold Coast to the Su- 
dan, not only will provide material for 
future issues but it will add one more 
province to the area of the Society’s ef- 
fectiveness, spreading its message to re- 
gions up to now untouched and bringing 
back in turn treasures hitherto unknown. 

In anticipation of this trip, Mr Lava- 
noux has been in touch with key figures 
in the field of liturgical art in many parts 
of Africa. Members of the African 
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hierarchy have already expressed their 
willingness to help him collect on-the- 
spot information. Professors of art and 
of architecture from many colleges and 
universities, missionaries and pastors, 
laymen interested in the arts of the 
Church, all have volunteered their aid 
in ensuring a report that will be both 
informed and based on the realities of 
the moment. 

While the secretary is away the So- 
ciety will necessarily run at reduced 
speed. The magazine will appear as 
usual, but the consultative facilities will 
not be available during Mr Lavanoux’s 
absence, from the middle of July till 
sometime in October. The inconven- 
iences that might arise from this seem 
slight, however, compared with the tre- 
mendous benefits that will accrue to the 
Society and its magazine. 

Although there is no dearth of up-to- 
the-minute political and economic re- 
porting out of Africa, a report from the 
specialized point of view of the liturgical 
arts seems especially important at the 
present moment. Africa, as the daily 
newspapers constantly tell us, is in the 
seething turmoil of a continent rapidly 
coming of age. Its destiny for centuries 
is being shaped at the present time. 
Amongst those competing for its soul 
the voice of Catholicism is struggling to 
be heard. Muted for the moment in 
South Africa, imperilled in North 
Africa, the Church is nevertheless mak- 
ing impressive strides in other areas. In 
Central Africa it is challenging Moham- 
medanism among those tribes which 
still adhere to paganism. Our time has 
seen the beginning of a native African 
hierarchy. We have witnessed, too, in 


the Belgian Congo, the first mass con- 
version of a nation since the conversion 
of Mexico. 

The opportunities here for an emis- 
sary of the Liturgical Arts Society need 
no pointing out. The exchange of ideas 
should be beneficial to both sides. We 
envy our friends in Africa who will have 
the stimulating experience of knowing 
our secretary for the first time. We, in 
turn, are looking forward to an “Inside 
Africa” written from the unique point 
of view of a specialist in the arts in the 
service of the Church. 

Any Society devoted to the fostering 
of the religious arts should, by the very 
nature of its aims, transcend local and 
parochial conditions, reflecting some- 
thing of the universality of the Church 
itself. From its very beginning our So- 
ciety has carried this mark. The contrib- 
utors of the LrrurcicaL Arts quarterly 
make up a roster of world-wide special- 
ists. Requests for information and advice 
comes to us from all parts of the world. 
Friends from the five continents visit 
our office, sharing views and informa- 
tion. While it is not easy to assess the 
evolution of religious art and archi- 
tecture in other lands, the contacts 
which the Society has enjoyed in recent 
years make it possible to present a fairly 
accurate account of present tendencies. 
Our secretary’s coming visit to Africa 
will add greatly to the Society’s ability 
to serve the arts of the Church on this 
universal plane. In the name of the 
Liturgical Arts Society we wish Mr 
Lavanoux Godspeed and a safe re- 
turn. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN 
President. 
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The Chasuble in the Roman Rite 


BOUT twenty-five years ago the 
question of sacred art and liturgy 

was in the arena of debate. Much of 
that debate centered about the form of 
the Roman rite chasuble. Throughout 
this country so-called “gothic”? chasu- 
bles came to be worn more frequently, 
and gradually ecclesiastical supply 
houses began to advertise chasubles 
under the designations “‘roman’” or 
“sothic.”? The latter were usually some- 
what more expensive, both because of 
their rarity and because of the greater 
quantity of cloth required. A real set- 
back took place in 1925, when the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites published 
a reply (dated December 9 and pub- 
lished in the Acta, 1926, pp. 58-59) 
reaffirming the circular letter of the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation, 
published on August 21, 1863: “In the 
making and in the use (én conficiendis et 
adhibendis paramentis) of vestments used 
at Holy Mass and at other sacred func- 
tions, one is not permitted without 
approval of the Holy See to depart from 
that form usually received in the Church 
in order to introduce another form, 
even an ancient form.” Since the decree 
in 1925 seemed to affect the usage of the 
“gothic” chasuble, which had gradu- 
ally been coming into vogue despite 
the specific mention of “‘gothic’’ in the 
earlier decree, there were considerable 
discussion and debate during the en- 
suing years. Now that the heat of argu- 
ment has subsided somewhat, and more 
ample vestments of various patterns 
have come in fact to be worn extensively 
both by the hierarchy and by the clergy 
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in general, it is time to examine the 
entire question thoroughly and quietly. 


Liturgical Prescriptions 


SINCE discussion even from the.very 
beginning of the “‘gothic revival” in the 
last century most often centered about 
liceity and authority, it is without doubt 
very important that all understand ex- 
actly what is covered by the law con- 
cerning the Roman rite chasuble. The 
Code of Canon Law mentions the matter 
in the following canon: “In that which 
concerns the matter and the form of 
sacred furnishings, one must (1) observe 
liturgical prescriptions, (2) follow ec- 
clesiastical tradition, and (3) conform 
as much as possible to the rules of 
sacred art”’ (1296, 3). 

First-hand sources of liturgical pre- 
scriptions may be found in the official 
liturgical books of the Roman rite 
(Missal, Pontifical, Ceremonial) and in the 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. The only rule to be found in the 
official books regarding vestments con- 
cerns their color, which is determined 
according to the liturgical seasons and 
feasts. Insofar as form is concerned, and 
especially in reference to the chasuble, 
there is no mention whatsoever, except 
that it is presupposed that the chasuble 
be rather ample. In the rubrics of the 
Roman Missal, for example, the deacon 
or server must elevate the edge of the 
chasuble so that the arms of the cele- 
brant are not impeded at the elevation: 
“Minister manu sinistra elevat fimbrias 
posteriores Planetae, ne ipsum Cele- 
brantem impediat in elevatione bra- 
chiorum” (VIII, 6; cf. also Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, 1. II, ch. viii, n. 19). 
(Plate 14.) The arms of the celebrant 
are certainly not impeded by many of 
the chasubles in use today and the 
rubrical gesture becomes superfluous in 
the absence of fuller and ampler chasu- 
bles. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
decreed only the one notable prescrip- 
tion concerning the form of the chasuble 
which we cited above. In this document 
specific mention is made about the 


“gothic” style which was in use during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries: ““The Church of Rome and 
the other churches of the Latin rite in 
the rest of the world have abandoned 
usage of these without reclaim to the 
Holy See since the sixteenth century. 
. . . As long as this discipline persists 
and without consulting the Holy See, 
one may not make any innovation. .. . 
However, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has decided to invite Your Gran- 
deur very amicably, in the event that 
these modifications have been intro- 
duced into your diocese, to submit the 
reasons which motivated this introduc- 
tion” (August 21, 1863). Despite the 
apparent clarity of the text, there is 
wide difference of opinion about the 
precise meaning of this rescript. Most 
authorities seem to agree that it rules 
out all forms of vestment which are not 
based upon those actually worn in Rome, 
unless by previous permission or indult 
of ecclesiastical authority. This inter- 
pretation does cause some embarrass- 
ment to many authors, since the “Ita- 
lian” model most generally worn in the 
city of Rome is basically of an entirely 
different structure from that worn, for 
example, in France and in the United 
States. It would seem to be more accu- 
rate to speak of vestments actually worn 
in the Roman rite, since (as we shall 
see later on in speaking of the restoration 
of the English hierarchy) the Sacred 
Congregation was much disturbed by 
the request of the newly-formed hier- 
archy to use “gothic” vestments. On 
that occasion, when actual samples had 
been sent to Rome for inspection, the 
“gothic revival’? vestments were ac- 
cepted as vestments for the Roman rite, 
What the Sacred Congregation had 
feared was a request for the restoration 
of vestments of the gothic rite. In his 
commentary on the Code, Adrien Cance 
offers a further precision concerning 
what is meant by the words of the decree 
which mention the “form usually re- 
ceived in the Church”: “In that which 
concerns chasubles the form received in 
the Church is neither that form called 
gothic nor that of the stiff, short, narrow 
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chasubles, shaped on the back panel, 
which were adopted in certain countries 
during the nineteenth century, but 
rather that of the chasubles said to be 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies which remain pliable and which 
retain a certain ampleness” (Le Code de 
Droit Canonique, Tome 3, p. 113, foot- 
note 2). 

Among authors who interpret the 
decree with strict literalness, Stercky is 
possibly the true absolutist: “We know 
that in some dioceses the form of the 
middle ages, called the gothic form, is 
permitted by virtue of apostolic indult 
accorded for particular motives and 
under certain reserves; that other dio- 
ceses have obtained authorization to 
use these gothic vestments until they 
are worn out, but that their renewal is 
nevertheless prohibited. These conces- 
sions, by virtue of the very restrictions 
which they contain, merely establish 
what we said above, namely that it be- 
longs to the Holy See alone to permit 
any modification in the form of sacred 
vestments. It is not a question of archae- 
ology or aesthetics, as some pretend, but 
a question of the discipline which comes 
from authority, and in which matter the 
Holy See has declared itself to be the 
only competent authority” (Manuel de 
Liturgie et Cérémonial selon le Rit Romain, 
Le Vavasseur-Haegy, 16° ed. revue et 
mise a jour par Louis Stercky, Tome I, 
p. 75, footnote d). Paris Gabalda, 1935. 
[Translation our own]. In our opinion, 
Father Stercky’s interpretation is rather 
unduly exaggerated. But, as in other 
matters related to art, the Holy See is 
often more generous than many purists. 
Both the Missal and the Code insist 
upon tradition and beauty (Rit. celeb. 
Miss. I, n. 2; can. 1926 up supra), and 
in reference to the question in hand, 
the Missal and Ceremonial presuppose 
rather an ample chasuble (cit. supra). 
Saint Charles Borromeo, in his attempt 
to stop the cutting down of the me- 
dieval chasuble, forbade it to go above 
the elbows, and already by the end 
of the Sixth century Stephen Durant 
laments that the chasuble was “‘so cut 
away and deformed in a new shape 
that, if it be compared with the old 
casula whence it derived, it hardly de- 
serves its name” (De Ritibus Eccl. Cathol., 
KGln, 1592, pg. 326, cited in Fortescue, 
Vestments of the Roman Rite, Paulist Press, 
pg. 20, footnote 30). In three centuries 
ecclesiastical authority tried to pre- 
serve the traditional medieval chasuble, 
and by 1863 it became a matter of 
legislation in an opposite sense! 


AMONG recent authorities the median 
path of virtue in the interpretation of 
the 1863 decree is probably maintained 
by Peter Anson. His notes (written al- 
most contemporaneously with those of 
Stercky’s revision) were revised and 
edited by Monsignor Croft-Fraser, Chief 
Master of Ceremonies of the Vatican 
Basilica: ‘‘(1) Exhibitions of full-shaped 
vestments have been held in Rome and 
not condemned; (2) It may be pre- 
sumed that there is permission to use 
full vestments in the United States, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland, Austria, Germany, and France, 
since they are found in all these coun- 
tries. It is the business of the local 
bishop to establish facts and interpret 
the law. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites wishes to prevent scandal which 
might occur in places where the faithful 
are accustomed to a particular shape 
of vestment. (3) As Saint Charles’s vest- 
ments have approbation, it can be pre- 
sumed that this full shape can be used 
in any country where the Roman rite is 
followed (Churches, Their Plan and Fur- 
nishing, p. 185, col. 2; Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1948). This opinion of Anson — 
Croft-Fraser concurs in its brevity with 
the extensively developed scholarly 
proofs given by Dom E. Roulin (Les 
Linges et les Vétements Liturgiques, Chs. 4, 
5 and 8. Paris, Lethielleux, 1930). 

An outstanding canonical treatment 
of the 1925 decree was given by Mon- 
signor Joachim Nabuco, Consultor of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in 
the April, 1942, issue of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review in response to the 
rigorous position taken by the Reverend 
J. B. O’Connell in his work, The Cele- 
bration of Mass (3rd edition, Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1940-41). Monsignor Na- 
buco replies that O’Connell gives decree 
no. 4398 of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites a greater extension than it war- 
rants, stating that “the whole question 
of liturgical law, in its historical evo- 
lution and present state, has to be 
studied before any conclusion can be 
reached, and the question is far too vast 
to be resolved by simply putting forward 
the decree of 1925.”’ Since there are at 
least five formae receptae in the Roman 
rite, a strict interpretation could apply 
only to those countries where the form 
used in Rome is current. The Holy See 
has never published any official meas- 
urements for the chasuble, and in con- 
sequence larger vestments may be used 
without permission. Canonically speak- 
ing, since the law of the Church is ex- 
pressed in the Code, the interpretation 


of the decree must follow the norm set 
by canon 1296, §3. Bishops, cardinals 
and popes have worn ample chasubles 
since the decree was published, and 
they may scarcely be accused of in- 
fringing upon Church law. The case at 
present seems to be one of “‘qui tacet 
consentire videtur.” 

The question of fact is quite pertinent 
to the matter. Beyond any doubt vari- 
ous cuts of “‘neo-gothic” or “gothic 
revival’ vestments are now worn, not 
only in this country but throughout 
Europe. This mistaken reconstruction of 
the ancient chasuble upon the ‘‘French”’ 
model was started in Pugin’s time in 
England during the gothic revival. This 
vestment is supposed to look “gothic” 
and full, but in fact it violates the 
structural unity of the true chasuble, 
and has by this time largely died out 
in England in favor of the ancient and 
medieval conical chasuble (cf. Catholic 
Art Quarterly, Vol. xix, no. 1, p. 8: 
an excellent article by the Reverend 
Thomas Phelan citing J.V.D. KilBride). 
In this country, however, the usage of 
the “neo-gothic”” chasuble may be said 
to be reaching its apogee of popularity, 
and thus far the correction of the struc- 
tural error has not been effectuated. 

The legal problem of the usage of 
ample chasubles, therefore, reduces it- 
self to the following considerations: if 
we accept the opinion of such authors 
as Fathers Stercky and O’Connell the 
usage of ample vestments of any type 
must be referred not only to the Ordi- 
nary but also to the Holy See, unless 
there is a special indult which, according 
to him, usually contains restricting 
clauses concerning use; if we accept 
other authors, such as Braun, Wilpert, 
Fortescue, Roulin, Anson, and Nabuco, 
the usage of ample vestments is per- 
missible with the tacit approval of the 
ordinary in this country and in many 
other countries which were cited above. 
Concerning the fact of the matter ample 
vestments are worn frequently by both 
the hierarchy and the clergy in general. 
Whether these ample vestments are 
“neo-gothic” or traditional chasubles 
with the corrections now prevalent in 
England, Belgium, Holland, France, 
and. Switzerland, is legally irrelevant, 
since the decree of 1863 evidently (as 
Father Stercky points out himself: op. 
cit. p. 74, note [1]) was directed at both 
“sothic” or “semi-gothic” revival. 


[IT MUST be made clear, however, 
that interpreters of decrees and canons 
are not ecclesiastical authority as such. 
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It is certainly our hope that the entire 
problem shall soon be laid before the 
Holy See. Although some authors do 
not deem it necessary at present even 
to refer to the local ordinary before 
using ample vestments, in our opinion 
it would be far wiser to request the 
approbation of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. It is the earnest hope of many 
that this be done as soon as possible, 
not only concerning the chasuble but 
also concerning the usage of many 
other items of ecclesiastical attire, in- 
cluding the amice and biretta, the sur- 
plice, and the usage of lace. “This 
question of vestments is not an isolated 
one. It is part of a general issue which 
runs through all ecclesiastical art and 
music. . . . The reform of music came 
first. We still thank God for it. And 
there are signs of the same movement 
in the other arts. The same tendency 
that has already given us back the old 
full neums of plainsong, instead of the 
skimped, degraded forms we used to 
hear, now tends to a return to the older 
full shapes of vestments. For these cur- 
tailed shapes are not the historic ones 
which came down hardly modified for 
so many centuries. They are a quite 
modern example of baroque taste. . . 
Nor is what I say the fad of one or two 
archeologists. As far as I know, every 
student of historic liturgy (I name 
especially Monsignor Wilpert and Fa- 
ther Braun), and every artist and person 
of artistic taste, wants to restore a 
fuller, more ample, more ancient form 
of vestments. In Rome too, I am confi- 
dent, the same movement which restored 
plainsong will go forward, is going for- 
ward (quite lately the Pope presented 
the abbot of Subiaco with a chasuble 
made in the ancient full form), and 
will apply these principles to other 
points as well’? (Fortescue, op. cit., p. 
27; cf. J. B. O’Connell, The Celebration 
of Mass, 3rd edit. Book I, p. 268, n. 
34. Milwaukee, 1940-41). 

Keeping in mind this survey of what 
is meant by liturgical prescriptions con- 
cerning the form of the chasuble, it is 
our purpose here to develop the other 
two requirements of a Roman rite 
chasuble according to Canon 1296, §3: 
the chasuble must ‘‘follow ecclesiastical 
tradition and conform as much as possi- 
ble to the rules of sacred art.” Naturally, 
our purpose is to discover whether or 
not the sacred artist may rejoice in true 
freedom which comes only from the 
observance of law and create chasubles 
befitting the Holy Sacrifice which are 
at the same time true works of art. 


Ecclesiastical Tradition 


C{ONFUSION of terms has probably 
been the greatest single cause of mis- 
understanding in all that relates to the 
form of the chasuble. Even today the 
question of nomenclature is a current 
issue. Most authors seem to like to lend 
an element of authority to their work 
by calling vestments “Roman.” Neither 
the Code nor any decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites speaks of 
“Roman” vestments. The Code, for 
example, speaks of proper or appro- 
priate vestments (vestem convenientem) 
and sacred ornaments (sacra orna- 
menta), but never mentions Roman 
ones (c. 811, §1). The same canon states 
that these sacred ornaments must be 
those which are prescribed by the 
proper rite of the celebrant. In effect, 
Church authority is interested in legis- 
lating what is required in vestments for 
the different rites. It never uses the 
words Roman, Armenian, Byzantine, 
etc., to apply to the cut or form of a 
vestment, but always in reference to 
ornaments which are to be used for the 
celebration of mass in the Roman, 
Armenian and Byzantine rite. 

Religious supply houses in this coun- 
try designate chasubles as either Roman 
or gothic. Some companies rather 
cleverly try to avoid difficulty by calling 
the “gothic” chasuble “medieval” or 
‘‘ample.”? In most countries these two 
styles, “Roman” and “gothic,” are 
used indiscriminately today. In fact, the 
**gothic”’ style is tending to replace the 
“Roman” style in the United States. 
The great difficulty lies in the fact 
that such terms, designating the form 
of a chasuble for the Roman rite, con- 
fuse the issue. Don Valerio Vignorelli 
published an address concerning the 
form of vestments at the third National 
Liturgical Congress of Padua in the 
March, 1952 issue of Arte Cristiana. In 
his address, the author notes the exist- 
ence of two forms of chasubles: the 
gothic, which he calls the ancient or 
original form, and the modern, or 
“fiddle-backs.”’ Historically he may be 
correct, but to most people today 
“modern” vestments are considered to 
be those which are catalogued as “‘goth- 
ic,” and ancient or Roman those which 
we know as panelled or fiddle-backs. It 
is very remarkable that so-called gothic 
vestments should be considered as 
“modern,” but it is easy to understand 
this point of view because vestments 
termed “gothic” seem new or modern 
to most people of our times. 


Many other terms have been em- 
ployed to designate various types of 
chasubles. In Italy, the chasuble of Pius 
V has been used as the model for the 
“Italian” chasuble. The “gallican’’ or 
“French” chasuble is almost rectangular, 
with front and back panels. The “‘Span- 
ish”? chasuble is similar to that of the 
“French” chasuble, with gradual taper- 
ing inward towards the shoulders. All 
these styles are used as vestments in the 
Roman rite. 

Dom E. Roulin (Linges, Insignes et 
Vétements Liturgiques, p. 77) prefers the 
term “ample” as applied to the chasuble 
and uses it interchangeably with the 
term “gothic”: “Gothic or sufficiently 
ample chasubles are thus considered as 
Roman (Les chasubles gothiques ou 
assez amples sont donc considerées 
comme étant romaines).” He does 
clarify his usage of terms in his chapter 
on ample vestments by making the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“The name ‘gothic ornaments’ ex- 
ceeded its limits, and has been applied 
very ineptly in Belgium, France, and 
elsewhere to more ample chasubles. 
. . . The two words ‘gothic ornaments’ 
are inexact. Priests do not wish orna- 
ments or decorations as articles of cloth- 
ing; that which they require is liturgical 
vestments. . . . The word ‘liturgical’ 
evidently possesses greater extension 
than that of ‘gothic’... . 

““Let us pursue our examination and 
state that the ‘gothic chasuble’ does not 
exist in case we are discussing the cut 
of the vestment, and this is usually the 
point in question since ornamentation 
is secondary. The thirteenth century, 
the golden age of the gothic period, 
never produced a special form; it re- 
tained that of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries which is so well recognized in 
the chasubles of Mayence, Metz, Bayeux 
Florence, Hildesheim, and Sens. . . . 
It was afterwards that this cut, which 
subsisted for three centuries, came to be 
altered by differences which were nu- 
merous and notable. The lines of the 
arms and shoulders varied according 
to country and maker, the fullness of 
material about the arms was diminished, 
and even some eccentric forms were 
produced. In sum, the gothic forms were 
multiple, and the gothic form never 
existed. Insofar as the thirteenth cen- 
tury cut is concerned (which was the 
same as that of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries), it gave an acute angle where 
the lateral lines met the collar. This 
style was hardly ever adopted in modern 
times: the angle was opened, thus be- 
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coming obtuse, and it was in this 
manner that the cut of the thirteenth 
century vestment was altered” (Chapter 
8, pp. 116-118). 


‘THERE isa difficulty in Dom Roulin’s 
study which is very hard to accept. He 
continues to state that “the ancient 
form of conical chasubles will not have 
much chance of success [today]. These 
vestments produce very beautiful folds, 
but are far too confining” (p. 121). He 
then offers a pattern for an “ample” 
chasuble on page 112 which consists 
of two semi-circular panels sewn at the 
shoulders and ample enough to allow 
the cloth to descend to the wrist. This 
is the pattern which he accepts and 
which he illustrates as the ideal form 
for ample vestments to be used today 
and which he would designate as “‘litur- 
gical’? vestments. 

In the first place it is of course un- 
fortunate that the term “liturgical” was 
applied to a vestment. All vestments 
which are used at the celebration of 
mass are liturgical insofar as they are 
used in celebrating the liturgy. Secondly, 
the ample vestment which he proposes 
is indeed not gothic in the sense of the 
thirteenth century conical cut, which 
produces horizontal rather than vertical 
folds. His own pattern and those which 
he illustrates for imitation produce verti- 
cal draping and folds. In all of his 
plates, which develop the form of the 
chasuble up to the time of the renais- 
sance, they are always horizontally 
draped vestments based upon a conical 
pattern. Furthermore, the three modern 
illustrations which he uses to show the 
return to a fuller chasuble in art (pp. 
64-65) are all of horizontal draping 
based upon the conical pattern. Yet he 
calls the conical chasubles the ancient 
form and states that they would not 
have much success today. We are again 
in a confusion of terms. The new style 
of chasuble which he proposes is imi- 
tated today by ecclesiastical supply 
houses under the appellation “‘gothic ’ 
or “medieval’’; it is neither ancient, 
nor gothic, nor Roman. 

At this point the situation is really 
perplexing. We must reiterate the re- 
quirement brought up in Canon 1296 
which requires that vestments follow 
ecclesiastical tradition. The form which 
is now sold as_ gothic” is neither gothic, 
ancient, nor Roman, but something to 
all intents and purposes entirely new. 
As Dom Roulin states, the truly “gothic” 
style of vestments used during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 


turies was abandoned in succeeding 
centuries. The circular letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites in 1863, 
however, mentioned specifically the 
“gothic” style in use during those cen- 
turies. It is necessary, then, to re- 
examine the whole question. 


PEOPLE who are interested in liturgy 
and sacred art are frequently accused 
of being romantically archeological. 
They are sometimes accused of being 
more interested in “‘unessential exter- 
nals” than in the spiritual life and 
welfare of the people of God. We are 
concerned here with ecclesiastical tra- 
dition and have found that many issues 
have been confused. This clouding of 
issues is expressive of the spiritual cli- 
mate of our times. 

There are three reasons for wearing 
clothing: 1) protection from the ele- 
ments; 2) remedy for the deficiencies of 
fallen man; and 3) decoration and ex- 
pression of the body according to state 
in life. The first two reasons are prima- 
rily material considerations, although 
we all realize that very often tempera- 
ture requires less clothing than modesty. 
In our fallen state certain parts of the 
body must be more hidden than others. 
If our reason had complete control 
over our body and its emotions, as was 
the case before original sin, this remedial 
purpose of clothing would be supere- 
rogatory. 

The third reason for wearing clothing, 
that of decoration and expression of the 
body according to state in life, is es- 
sentially spiritual and intellectual. In 
all civilizations some form of clothing 
indicated social rank. Even though our 
present age has lost sensitivity to this 
fact, it is still apparent in the distinction 
between masculine and feminine attire 
and in military and ecclesiastical uni- 
forms. Man, woman, soldier, and priest 
could certainly fulfill their respective 
offices without special attire; hence this 
third reason for wearing clothing be- 
longs essentially to the intellectual order. 
Scripture itself has sanctioned this usage 
since Adam first received his tunic from 
God, and investiture is always associated 
with change of rank and state. Clothing 
is thereby elevated to the role of con- 
ventional personification; it covers the 
body in order to render the person 
more visible, it conceals the members 
in order to express them better to our 
intellects. How well Saint Paul told the 
people to “‘put ye on Christ!” 

Since ecclesiastical attire is derived 
from ancient Rome and Greece we must 


note how perfectly the Greeks under- 
stood both architecture and clothing. 
Their intellectual appreciation of space 
and body during their period of great- 
ness may truly be called classical. Solid 
forms are either produced about a point 
or about a line. In architecture a build- 
ing may either center about a pivotal 
point, such as a dome or a single-poled 
tent, or it is developed from two points 
which are tied together by a beam. 
Even the most complex architecture is 
reducible to these fundamental princi- 
ples which govern the umbrella, or 
house tent. In clothing the body may be 
encircled with the head as a pivotal 
point, or it may be draped vertically 
from the two shoulders. Cloaks, togas, 
chasubles, and copes are derived from 
central draping about the head; trou- 
sers, suit-coats, tunics, and dalmatics 
are derived from shoulder-draping or 
vertical draping based upon physical 
height and movement. The Greeks 
rapidly perceived that the tunic, as well 
as all sewn, form-fitting clothing, was 
essentially expressive of the bodily or 
material part of man. Their appreci- 
ation of the circle and the ellipse as 
symbolic of spiritual perfection was 
perfectly natural. The cloak and the 
toga were held on by a clasp and draped 
freely about the body. Many examples 
of ancient classical art show the body 
clothed either in a tunic or in a cloak, 
simply, or at times with both tunic and 
cloak, compositely. People in our times 
have become so unaccustomed and in- 
sensitive to circular draping that it is 
very difficult for them to realize the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
structure of clothes. 

During the early Christian centuries 
there was a certain attenuation of the 
usage of the pallium and the toga. The 
latter was reserved for special state oc- 
casions and in ordinary usage people 
came to wear the pfenula which was a 
round vestment sewn in front. This 
vestment, from which our chasuble is 
derived, was rather a curious garment, 
since it enveloped the body circularly 
yet had a seam in front; in this respect 
it represented a decline from the intel- 
lectual purism of the Greeks. Tunics 
were sewn at the sides, for a better fit 
to the shape of the body; cloaks were 
thrown loosely about the body and held 
by a clasp. The Church chose to temper 
this intellectual perfectionism leaving 
room for the eternal “robe of glory,” 
and chose the chasuble of the peasant 
and the slave. She chose to accept the 
inspiration of classical perfection with- 
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out being limited to its proud rigor. The 
tunic or alb continues to express the 
enveloping, circular element expressive 
of the fallen soul healed by grace. In 
this respect it is very interesting to note 
that at high mass only the celebrant is 
perfectly clothed. The deacon and sub- 
deacon wear the dalmatic and tunic, 
which are derived from the ancient 
tunic of the Greeks; the celebrant not 
only wears the alb but also the en- 
circling chasuble; he is the complete 
man. 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the penula was 
one of the simplest forms of traveler’s 
cloak. It was used as a raincoat (pluviale), 
from which our cope derives, and as a 
protection against cold (casula: little 
house), from which our chasuble de- 
rives. The original form was probably 
completely circular, with a hole for the 
passage of the head at the middle. 
Little by little a double evolution came 
about. On the one hand a vertical open- 
ing was made in front reaching up to 
the chest or even to the collar. Our 
liturgical cope comes from this evo- 
lution. On the other hand, the circum- 
ference of the sides was cut down in 
order to facilitate the movement of the 
arms. It is very difficult to determine at 
just what point in history this develop- 
ment took place, but it is reasonably 
certain that the liturgical chasuble which 
derived from this evolution was never 
completely round. Indeed, about the 
end of the second century, when a 
Christian soldier was chided for wearing 
his chasuble in church Tertullian de- 
fended him on the ground that it was 
a regimental uniform which he was not 
permitted to lay aside in a public place. 
The chasuble was far from being a part 
of ecclesiastical attire in the second and 
third centuries. One of the earliest 
examples of a bishop wearing a chasuble 
is the early fifth century mosaic of Saint 
Ambrose in the Chapel of Saint Victor 
in San Ambrogio in Milan (see Figure 
1). The fifth and sixth century mosaics 
at Ravenna are a gold mine of infor- 
mation about ecclesiastical attire at 
that period. Chasubles and cloaks worn 
in various manners appear together with 
the ancient greco-roman styles. The 
procession of the emperor Justinian at 
Saint Vitale (see Frontispiece), and the 
apse portrait of Saint Apollinaris at 
Saint Apollinaris in Classe (Figure 2) 
show excellent examples of the chasuble. 
Many specimens are to be found in 
Rome, notably those of the seventh 
century in the mosaics of the Oratory of 
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Figure 1 from mosaic. Saint Ambrose, Chapel 
of Saint Victor, in San Ambrogio, Milan. 
Early fifth century. 


Saint Venantius attached to the Lateran 
Baptistry. All early chasubles (see 
PLATE 11a), however they may be worn, 
demonstrate an enveloping, horizontal 
draping which indicates that they were 
not completely round but rather conical 
in form. From the ninth century on all 
ancient iconography shows that chasu- 
bles were conical in shape until even the 
sixteenth century. Among early caro- 
lingian examples we find those of the 
sacramentary of Metz made for Bishop 
Brogoin the early ninth century, and that 
of the ivory missal cover at Frankfurt- 
am-Main (see Frontispiece). Orphreys, 


embroidery work, humeral crosses, 
and columns did not appear as chasuble 
decorations until the eleventh century. 
Any ornamentation such as we find in 
the mosaic of Saint Apollinaris appears 
to have been woven into the cloth. Both 
the vertical bands, later called columns 
(see Figure 3), and the crosses on the 
backs and fronts appeared first in Italy 
and Spain (Figures 3, 4, and 5). The 
origin of the cross upon the chasuble 
began as a very practical measure. At 
the top of the vertical band which 
covered the unique front seam of the 
conical chasuble a cross piece was placed 
in order to reinforce the collar opening. 
To the fertile medieval imagination 
this suggested the idea of the cross. As 
time went on this ‘‘Latin” cross became 
a veritable ornament. It was magnified 
and extended to the back and even to 
the sides of chasubles from the four- 
teenth century onwards. One must ad- 
mit that this later medieval addition of 
vertical lines upon horizontally draping 
chasubles indicates already a misap- 
prehension of the architecture of the 
vestment. In the case of the symbolic 
pallia which were worn by bishops over 
the chasuble in the early mosaics, sacra- 
mentaries and other works (Figures 2 
and 6; and Frontispiece), the vertical part 
of the pallium which was not sewn to the 
chasuble but hung freely gave excellent 
accent to the drapery of the chasuble 
itself. 

Since the original form of the toga- 
chasuble had so many centuries of 
ecclesiastical tradition behind it there 
is certainly justification for asking how 
it was possible that this form degener- 
ated to the extent of becoming ‘“‘fiddle- 


Figure 2 from mosaic. Saint Appolinaris, in 
San Appolinaris in Classe, Ravenna. 
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Figure 3 Sarcaphogus statue of Bishop Mau- 
ricio, in cathedral of Burgos, thirteenth cen- 
tury. 


back” and sandwich-like planks. This 
question is generally answered in two 
ways. Some argue that the introduction 
of the great elevations since the time of 
Eudes de Sully in the thirteenth century 
required greater ease for the movement 
of the arms. This argument is scarcely 
valid, since the rubrics of even our 
present-day missal foresee this difficulty 
and require the mass server to elevate 
the chasuble so that the arms are left 
free for the elevation (cf. above). The 
second explanation is far more likely. 
Since the middle ages the generalized 
usage of brocades and heavy, stiff ma- 
terials forced the chasuble to hang 
badly. The material which extended 


over the arms was gradually lopped off, 
until finally the front and back of the 
chasuble became panels or surfaces 
which could receive even more weighty 
baroque decoration. This was done, ac- 
cording to Canon D. Gréa, “little by 
little, without the support of any text 
and simply by tolerance of ecclesiastical 
superiors” (La Sainte Liturgie, p. 94, 
note). The entire process of all of the 
various deviations of the chasuble is de- 
scribed in detail in the definitive work 


Figure 4 Burial stone of G. Mirabili, + 1479. 
Church of Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. 
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of J. Braun (Die liturgische Gewandung, 
Freiburg i.B., 1907). During the highren- 
aissance period of the sixteenth century 
Saint Charles Borromeo did his best to 
stem the tide. Although the transforma- 
tion and slicing had begun before the 
Council of Trent, he tried his best to 
bring about a compromise between the 
traditional chasuble and that in vogue 
at his time by requiring a minimum of 
51 inches for the width of the chasuble 
(Figure 16). The spirit of his time was 
against even this attempt: 

‘“‘FfYuman and sensuous forms became 
the final end of art, as they were the 
end of Greek and Roman art. The 
natural complement (and very little 
supernatural) was the pleasure of the 
people, of the princes . . . and of the 
clergy. . . . All this extremist culture 
which has been called the renaissance 
and which in many respects was truly 
a decadence, brought about a general 
disinterest in the liturgy, the sacred 
mysteries, and the vestments which were 


Figure 5 Saint Martin, Saragossa, end of six- 
teenth century. 
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Figure 6 Statue of a pope at Saint John 
Lateran, fourteenth century. 


required for their celebration. Well- 
being and satisfactions were too greatly 
sought after to accept the slight in- 
convenience which fuller material and 
noble draping might occasion. Chasu- 
bles were trimmed and cut. Their pur- 
pose is to cover and to clothe the priest; 
they are henceforth but two plane sur- 
faces. The dignity of true beauty dis- 
appeared before love of comfort, human 
happiness, and refined, even cynical, 
amusements” (Roulin, op. cit., pp. 
66-67). 

All of these gradual deviations in the 
cut of the chasuble, which had begun 
long before Saint Charles Borromeo and 
which continued through the Baroque 
and Rococo periods even until the end 
of the eighteenth century, produced the 
national models which were called 
“French” or ‘‘Gallican,” ‘Spanish,” 
and “Italian.”’ Our modern commercial 
catalogues call them “Roman style” 
vestments. In order now to clarify our 
terminology, it is very evident that 
there is no “Roman” chasuble for the 
celebration of mass in the Roman rite. 
Adrian Fortescue makes this very clear: 


“Dismiss from your minds the idea 
that it is a question of Roman shape or 
gothic shape. That puts the whole issue 
in a false light. It is not a question of 
place, but of period of time. These modern 
shapes are not specially Roman; they 
came in at the same time nearly every- 
where. And the older shape was used 
at Rome just as much as everywhere 
else. Rome is full of pictures and monu- 
ments which show that popes wore the 
same large vestments as everywhere else 
in the west, till barocque taste swept 
over Rome too. Let us be as Roman as 
possible always. But in artistic matters 
let us look to Rome’s good artistic 
periods. It would be absurd to defend 
mangled plainsong and operatic music 
as Roman. It is just as absurd to claim 
the name of the ancient city for only one 
period of her long artistic develop- 
ment. Skimped chasubles, gold braid, 
and lace are not Roman; they are 
eighteenth-century bad taste (The Vest- 
ments of the Roman Rite, Paulist Press, 
N. Y., 1925, pp. 27-28). 


BEFORE we can understand what is 
implied when chasubles are advertised 
as “gothic” or “medieval,” it will be 
necessary to examine the actual tech- 
nique which underlies the construction 
of the chasuble. We must examine its 
architecture from the time of the ancient 
conical chasubles, through the medieval 
and baroque periods, up to the models 
in current usage. The scholarly work of 
Dom van der Laan and Dom Samuel 
Stehman, published in [Art dEglise, 
shows precisely what has happened: 
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“The reaction which took place a 
century ago against the post-tridentine 
form of the chasuble did not bring 
about the happy results one may have 
expected. One may even ask whether 
or not the current (so-called gothic or 
medieval) form of chasuble which is 
now used instead of the ‘fiddle-backs’ 
is really much improvement over these 
latter. 

‘The procedure of our neo-gothic re- 
formers is easy to trace. Working on the 
French side of the Alps, they took as 
their fundamental model the style which 
may be called ‘gallican’ or ‘French’ 
(even though the same type is used in 
Germany), and they contented them- 
selves with a loosening and enlarging of 


Figure 7a Composition of the Italian chasuble 
without seaming at shoulders. 


Figure 7 Italian chasuble (of Pope Pius V). Length 474 inches; width, at shoulders, 32% inches; 


at base, 244 inches. 
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this style in the hope of recovering the 
pre-Trent model. They neglected the 
intermediary form: the Italian model. 
Unfortunately, the gallican chasuble is 
not a diminution of the medieval chasu- 
ble, but rather a deformation of the 
Italian model. This Italian model (the 
chasuble of Pius V) is truly a diminu- 
tion of the medieval chasuble, and has 
retained its fundamental structure. It 
would suffice to enlarge this model in 
order to regain the medieval chasuble, 
or indeed the classical style which we 
propose. The classical structure is still 
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Figure 8 Amplification of the Italian chasuble. 


apparent in the Italian model by the 
inclination and width of the shoulders, 
by the width of the lower extremity, 
by the absence of seams at the shoulders, 
by the vertical collar-opening, and by 
the ornamentation which consists basi- 
cally in simple bands or claw. The 
gallican chasuble is ordinarily made 
with seams at the shoulders, and an 
oval collar-opening with a cross ap- 
plied squarely upon the shoulders. The 
narrowness of the shoulders and the 
vertical panels presume a rectangular 
form. The Spanish chasuble goes even 
farther in deforming the Italian model 
by its more generally diminished cut, 
and by extending the width of the 
lower extremity beyond the width of the 
shoulders. . . . Whereas the amplifica- 
tion of the Italian model results in the 
medieval and even in the classical model 
(cf. Figure 8), the amplification of the 
gallican model results in the ‘neo- 
gothic’ style. 

“Tt must be noted that the cut of the 
shoulders makes the neo-gothic style 
lose entirely the fundamental nature of 
an enveloping vestment. We do not 
intend to describe the various recent 
transformations of the neo-gothic model. 
The principal tendency has been to 


multiply the vertical folds, and thus to 
obtain a maximum of graceful draping 
by diminishing the inclination of the 
shoulders. In fact, this latter manner of 
draping has no necessary relation with 
the structure of a vestment made by 
uniting two vertical panels; the cut of 
the shoulders makes that clear. The 
most interesting logical rationalization 
was the total suppression of the incli- 
nation of the shoulders. The form and 
the structure of this vestment are again 
closely united: the two panels form to- 
gether a single piece of cloth pierced by 
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a more or less rounded opening in the 
center. Surely this has become a pure 
style of vertically-draped vestment very 
similar to the pancho of the Mexican 
sheep-herder. The difficulty is that the 
chasuble should be of the opposite struc- 
ture: that of an enveloping garment. 
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“With these things in mind, let us 
reverse our perspective and turn to the 
perfect ancient model, which consists 
of a semi-circle sewn in the form of a 
cone. ... The simplicity of the an- 
cient form shows at once that it will 
not bear any modification except at the 
collar and at the base. These are pre- 
cisely the points at which the surplus of 
cloth accumulates in the characteristic 
manner of horizontal draping, and it is 
at these points that the greatest changes 
occurred. In the first place, the collar, 
which was originally a simple split, may 
be enlarged in the form of a trapezium. 
This split may be larger or smaller, but 
may never become round, since this 
would be in contradiction to its original 
nature. The base, too, may vary ac- 
cording to the length on the arms, and 
indeed it has varied in this manner. 

“The ancient form (in usage up to the 
thirteenth century) offered full length 
to this dimension of the base (the length 
of the arms was equal to the vertical 
length at the center of the back as well 
as at.the front). The medieval form 
diminished this length on the arms, but 
never exceeded the point at which the 
angle formed by the base and the side 
would be greater than go° towards the 
collar (point d in Figure 14): this indi- 
cates the extreme possible shortening 
upon the arms. According to mathe- 
matical laws, a-d is about five-sevenths 
of a-b, and thus also of a-c. The extreme 
shortening c-d represents, then, two- 
sevenths of the length of the chasuble. 
It results in approximately a right angle 
at the lower extremity, both at the back 


Figure 9 Gallican chasuble. Length, 43 inches; width, at shoulders, 2 54 inches. 
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Figure ro Spanish chasuble. Length, 40 inches; width, at shoulders, 1734 inches; at base, 233% 


inches. 


and at the front. We see this illustrated 
in the chasuble depicted in a tapestry 
of the museum of Cluny, which dates 
from 1500 (Figure 15). A mean shorten- 
ing of one-seventh of the length (c-e) 
would diminish the middle point in 
such wise that the continuity of the 
outline would be maintained intact. 
“Beyond the point d, which represents 
the extreme possible shortening upon 
the arms, the line at the base would 
lose its continuity upon the arms. 
Should one cut an arm opening in order 
to maintain the continuity, one would 
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Figure 11 


fall into the current Italian-type model. 
This is the characteristic point which 
has been exceeded since the renaissance. 
Whence the Italian model appeared, 
and from this model all modern deri- 
vations, including even the neo-gothic. 
The importance of the opening upon 
the arms may be perceived immediately 
if one notices that it actually divides the 
vestment into an anterior and a pos- 
terior panel. Both panels, in conse- 
quence, attached principally to the 
shoulders, tend towards vertical folds 
which are in exact opposition to the 


Amplification of the Gallican type: neo-gothic type. 


original chasuble, which was an envel- 
oping garment with horizontal draping” 
(L’Ouvroir Liturgique, Nouvelle Série, 
No. 8, pp. 39-41. Cf also the Catholic 
Art Quarterly, vol. xix, no. 1, 1955, a 
paper by Rev. Thomas Phelan entitled 
“The Nature and Shape of the Chasu- 
ble,” which offers a clear explanation, 
with diagrams, of the same develop- 
ment). 

Without doubt it is owing to lack of 
knowledge of the truly traditional form 
and architecture of the chasuble that 
so much confusion of terms is prevalent 
in our day. In the catalogues of vest- 
ment-makers in this country we find 
only two types of chasubles, advertised 
as “Roman” and “gothic” or ‘‘medi- 
eval.” Within the last few months an 
“ample” or ‘‘monastic” chasuble has 
become available, but this is again 
merely an amplification of the current 
“sothic” model, with very simple deco- 
ration. In view of our development of 
the subject in the light of history, and 
of the technical structure of the vest- 
ment, we must admit that both these 
current appellations are misnomers. We 
have signalized the traditional an- 
cient conical vestment which endured 
throughout the middle ages and which 
was used until recent centuries: ‘The 
large form became deformed and un- 
done only by degrees, more or less 
rapidly and more or less late in history. 
In many churches, even in the sixteenth 
century, there were ample chasubles 
which could not be destroyed, nor did 
they wish to destroy them. There was 
complete freedom even after the renais- 
sance to wear them and to renew them, 
and thus the usage of ample chasubles 
was maintained without interruption in 
different countries. Even in the seven- 
teenth century they were possessed and 
used at Notre Dame in Paris, at Saint- 
Denis, at Metz, at Narbonne, at Toul, 
at Cambrai, and at Arras’ (Roulin, op. 
cit., pg. 64). This authentic traditional 
vestment most regrettably is not sold 
commercially in our country at the 
present time. The best current patterns 
are to be found in the work of Dom van 
der Laan, published in /’Art d’Eglise at 
Bruges. In England, hand-woven models 
are sold by John V. D. KilBride at 
Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex, 
and in Switzerland they may be ob- 
tained from Sister M. Augusta Fliieler 
of the Institut Sancta Klara at Stans. 
The English models, however, are a 
little too stamped with late medieval 
usage of orphreys, columns, and crosses, 
and there is a difficulty in collar con- 
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Figure 12 Ancient model: a semi-circle sewn 
in the form of a cone. 


Figure 13 Modifications at the collar and at the base of the ancient chasuble. 


struction owing to a disregard of the 
proper manner of wearing the amice. 
Beyond any doubt the traditional coni- 
cal chasuble is the only one which is in 
conformity with ecclesiastical tradition. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the extensive 
work of Dom Roulin (op. cit., chapters 
5 and 8) proving that such ample vest- 
ments are in complete accord with the 
Code and the decrees of the Sacred 
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Figure 14 


Congregation of Rites. In brief, he 
proves that before and after the promul- 
gation of the Code as well as the decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
1925, popes, cardinals and bishops wore 
ample vestments and had them made. 
Saint Pius X, for example, wore quite 
ample chasubles, and made gifts of 
several of them to various churches. 
During the parochial visitation in Rome, 
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Schema of modifications from the time of the original chasuble. 
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made in his name in 1904, the usage of 
this type of chasuble was recommended. 
In 1925 as well, on the occasion of an 
exposition of sacred art in Rome during 
the Holy Year, vestments from various 
countries, all in ample cuts, were in- 
spected and approved by the Sovereign 
Pontiff in the Consistory Hall. These 
considerations help to clarify Cance’s 
interpretation (cf. above) of the “form 
usually received in the Church.” He 
stated that this form is neither gothic 
nor nineteenth century, but rather that 
of the chasubles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which maintained 
a certain ampleness. This “certain am- 
pleness” of which he speaks is most 
probably based upon the Borromean 
compromise. The real problem of Saint 


Figure 15 from tapestry of Ronceray,. Angers, 
Cluny Museum, fifteenth century. The extreme 
cut of the chasuble to the ninety degree angle is 
clearly shown here. 


Charles was not to standardize a di- 
minished cut, but rather to retain as 
much of the traditional chasuble as 
possible before the deluge got com- 
pletely out of hand. Many historical 
examples, too, prove that the fully tra- 
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ditional chasuble was still very much in 
vogue and cherished during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Figure 16 Form of sixteenth century chasuble, 
in the Berne Museum. Dimensions correspond 
to those required by Saint Charles Borromeo: 
fifty-one inches in width. 


lasis regrettable that words have had 
so much to do with the problem. In 
1899, for example, when the hierarchy 
was re-established in England, ‘“‘gothic”’ 
vestments were prescribed. When the 
decree of the English hierarchy arrived 
in Rome the authorities were embar- 
rassed by the term “gothic,” believing 
that the bishops were referring to the 
gothic or mozarabic rite. The word 
“gothic” was struck from the decree, 
and several bishops sent samples of their 
vestments to Rome, where they were 
regarded at once by authorities as 
truly Roman-rite vestments. Dom Rou- 
lin himself has led many into confusion 
by his usage of terms. He persists in 
making no distinction between “ample” 
and “gothic” vestments, which in fact 
are not interchangeable terms. At this 
point let us determine nomenclature 
with precision. 

There are five forms of the chasuble 
which enter the picture in our present 
day. They are: (1) the traditional classi- 
cal form (cf. Figure 8), which is really 
the best and most in conformity with 
both rubrics and law; (2) the Italian 
form, based upon the chasuble of Pius V 
(cf. Figure 7); (3) the French form, 
sometimes called gallican (cf. Figure 9); 
(4) the Spanish form (cf. Figure 10); 
and the neo-French form (cf. Figure 17). 
It is interesting to note how closely 
vestment styles in the United States 
follow the French models. In our coun- 
try the only forms currently advertised 
are the French form and the neo-French 
form, which are called respectively 
“Roman” and “gothic” (medieval, am- 


ple). Dom van der Laan speaks of the 
French form as “gallican,” and of the 
neo-French form as “‘neo-gothic.”” Dom 
Roulin and Sister Fliieler designate the 
baroque and the ample or “gothic” 
form. We do not believe that these 
authorities employ sufficiently accurate 
terms to describe the vestments cur- 
rently in use here. The French form is 
better terminology than gallican, since 
it avoids the problem of the gallican 
liturgy, even though we do recognize 
that the French form (cf. Figure 9) was 
used just as much in Germany and 
elsewhere during the past century. The 
term “baroque” could not be used for 
this model, since the forms used during 
the baroque period were often Italian, 
French, and Spanish models. We use the 
term neo-French to designate the ampler 
chasubles advertised in our catalogues 
(cf. Figure rr), for the simple reason that 
this form is merely an amplification of 
the French model. Dom Roulin has 
proved that there is no such thing as a 
“gothic” form, but that many forms were 
called gothic. Indeed, the vestments 
used in the thirteenth century were 
still traditionally classical in form. Dom 
van der Laan has proved that the new 
models, which he calls “neo-gothic,”’ 
are simply an amplification of the 
French (which he calls “gallican’’) 
form. These new models are certainly 
“ample” to a greater or lesser degree, 
but they are in no manner medieval 
or gothic by reference to an historical 
period: they are something entirely 
new in the form of the chasuble. The 
lopping off of the traditional conical 
chasuble to the shape of the Italian 
model brought about panels which the 
French form converted into simple 
planks seamed in the middle and drap- 
ing from the shoulders. This destroyed 
the very nature of the traditional ec- 
clesiastical chasuble as an enveloping 
vestment and made it into a tunic-like, 
vertically-hanging garment. The “‘resto- 
ration” of the “ample” vestment in the 
nineteenth century and in our times 
was based upon a simple reamplification 
of this French chasuble, which had lost 
the very nature of the traditional gar- 
ment. That is why Dom van der Laan 
wonders whether or not our new neo- 
French models are much improvement 
over the “fiddle-back,” since they still 
contradict the structure of the true 
chasuble. We have a long way to go in 
restori g¢ the chasu’ le to its proper form 
as a garment of sacred art to be used 
for the highest function of the priest- 
hood. 


It is more than unfortunate that poor 
scholarship which produced the neo- 
French type will delay the rapid resto- 
ration of the truly ecclesiastical tra- 
ditional chasuble. There is a great dif- 
ference between naming an object and 
being a thing. Those garments which are 
called today “Roman” and “gothic” 
chasubles do not even possess the archi- 
tectural nature of the real garment. We 
are as yet far from realizing what the 
greco-roman world and the ancient 
Church recognized in their regard for 
clothing as expressive of the social rank 
and function of the man. Until our age 
can understand why the alb and tunic 
express the bodily nature of man by 
means of their vertical and form-fitting 
cut, and why the chasuble expresses the 
spiritual soul of man by means of an 
enveloping and encircling garment free 
from bodily shaping, we shall find it 
difficult to appreciate the very essence 
of the traditional or classical chasuble. 
The priest, mediator between God and 
man at holy mass, expresses himself 
and the people by being perfectly ex- 
pressive of his rank and function by 
means of his clothing. His alb represents 
and expresses his bodily nature; his 
chasuble expresses his spiritual nature, 
unhampered by the pride and perfection 
of the toga. He is truly representative 
and expressive of fallen man restored 
by grace mediating for mankind until 
all of the people of God receive the 
eternal robe of glory. 


‘THERE is one remaining problem 
associated with ecclesiastical tradition 
concerning the chasuble. In order to 
wear the classical chasuble in proper 
fashion it is necessary to allow the 
amice to fall about the collar only after 
having vested with the chasuble (PLATES 
5 and 6). Ordo XIV states that when the 
chasuble has been put on and the folds 
at the neck have been arranged, the 
deacon draws the amice from the head 
of the pontiff and arranges it about his 
collar: planeta complicata, diaconus de 
capite pontificis amictum deponat et aptat 
circa collum ejus (see Reverse Frontispiece). 
Even though the amice gradually be- 
came a liturgical ornament and received 
decoration, it is necessary to treat it 
along with the construction of the 
chasuble for two reasons: 1) it brings 
about a rubrical difficulty; and 2) it 
has at times affected the very archi- 
tecture of the chasuble itself. 

Owing to the very evident function 
of hygiene the ancients avoided as much 
as possible direct contact of their gar- 
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ments with the skin at those points at 
which the garment is sustained upon 
the body. They placed a loin cloth about 
the hips (lumbare), and a cloth about 
the shoulders and neck (humerale). The 
amice, therefore, was a simple piece of 
cloth which protected the vestments 
from contact with the neck and shoul- 
ders. The kerchief worn by scouts and 
cowboys serves an almost identical pur- 
pose, and indeed the scout kerchief, once 
its practical usage had become formal- 
ized, became a symbol of the troop to 
which the scout belongs. The amice had 
a similar history. It was not strictly 
part of ancient Roman dress, and like 
the loin cloth was scarcely considered to 
be a real garment. The medieval amice 
was simply a hood to cover the head 
and ears in a cold church, and was 
worn as a head-dress in choir. Braun 
recalls that its name rather suggests the 
idea of wrapping around, and that it 
had its origin in a scarf to protect the 
throat (Die liturgische Gewandung, pp. 
45-47). This opinion is entirely in ac- 
cord with the hygienic usage of the 
ancients. When ecclesiastical vestments 
became distinct from lay costume the 
various garments worn by the clergy 
evolved into ornaments or articles of 
clothing destined to sacred usage. Thus 
the medieval hood-form of the amice 
became the basis for the development 
of the amice as an ecclesiastical vest- 
ment, and insofar as each individual 
piece became an ornament logically it 
was worn in such manner that it be 
seen. At mass, for example, we can ob- 
serve the bottom and wrists of the alb, 
and the outer borders of the stole and 
maniple. The amice, however, is most 
often worn tucked about the neck in 
such fashion that it is almost invisible 
and indistinguishable from the collar of 
the alb. 

1) The rubrical difficulty: In the 
rubrics of the Missal of Pius V, it is 
required that the amice be placed upon 
the head while the priest recites the 
ancient prayer ‘Place upon my head, 
O Lord, the helmet of salvation, that I 
may fight off the inroads of the devil 
(Impone, Domine, capiti meo galeam salutis 
ad expugnandos diabolicos incursus).”’ The 
rubric continues to state that it should 
then be folded immediately about the 
collar: “et mox declinat ad collum” 
(Rit. serv. I, 3). Dom van der Laan ex- 
plains clearly why this gesture of placing 
the amice upon the head as a “helmet 
of salvation” became a pure formality: 

“One must recall that the original tri- 
dentine chasuble was itself surmounted 


by a large collar. This collar, which was 
derived from the medieval amice deco- 
ration, now replaced the very amice it- 
self. The Milanese custom of using a 
collar separated both from the amice 
and the chasuble and attached to the 
latter with buttons shows clearly the 
role of the collar in the post-tridentine 
chasuble of which we are speaking. We 
have returned to the classical cut for the 
chasuble, and this does not require an 
added collar. At the same time, the 
amice regains its function as a comple- 
ment to the chasuble, and the time- 
honored usage of the amice which is so 
carefully preserved by the rubrics re- 
tains all its meaning. Instead of being 
brought down over the shoulders im- 
mediately after being placed upon the 
head, the amice remains on the head 
of the priest as he ties the cords about 
the body. The alb binds the floating 
ends about the collar, forming the ‘hel- 
met of salvation,’ galea salutis, of which 
the ancient prayer still in use speaks. 
. . . This return to normal usage brings 
about several felicitous consequences. 
The amice regains its primitive function 
of preserving the vestments from contact 
with the neck; hence it is no longer 
necessary to add to the chasuble and the 
stole those little bands of linen which 
so miserably came to replace the es- 
thetic and practical utility of the amice”’ 
(L’Ouvroir Liturgique, 1954, No. 3, 
Nouvelle Série, No. 20, pp. 91-92). 
The very purpose of the rubric in the 
Missal of Pius V that the amice be 
lowered from the head at once was due 
to the fact that the chasuble then worn 
already had a collar which represented 
the “helmet of salvation.” This collar 
was itself an amice decoration become 
part of the construction of the chasuble. 
Since we do not wear such collars upon 
our chasubles, and since they have not 
been worn for many years, the rubric 
for lowering the amice immediately no 
longer has any meaning, insofar as the 
purpose of the rubric cannot be fulfilled. 
On the contrary, the purpose of the 
ribric is fulfilled if the amice is retained 
upon the head until the chasuble has 
been put on, and then lowered as a 
cowl about the neck. As such, it regains 
its true quality as a liturgical vestment, 
and like all the other vestments worn 
by the priest it is visible. The chasuble 
is thereby normally and _ artistically 
framed by the linen of the under vest- 
ments: the alb extends below and at the 
sleeves, the amice about the neck open- 
ing as is so often the case, the normal 
thing to do produces the best results. 


A CONCLUDING remark may be 
added concerning the rubrical problem 
attached to a return to the normal 
method of wearing the amice as an 
ecclesiastical vestment. Sister Fliieler 
shows the amice (PLATEs 16 to 21) 
worn more in the ancient manner as a 
scarf to protect the throat and to pre- 
vent contact of the garments with the 
skin. This method of wearing the amice 
would certainly not infringe upon the 
rubric that the amice be lowered from 
the head immediately. It would not, 
however, bring out the symbolic mean- 
ing which the medievals attached to the 
amice as a “‘helmet of salvation,” nor 
would it manifest the amice externally 
as a visible ecclesiastical vestment. De- 
pite all this, her method is historically 
quite defensible. At the ordination of 
the sub-deacon the amice is worn like 
a hood, and is placed by the bishop 
upon the head of the candidate. In 
performing this gesture the bishops says 
that it means the chastening of the 
voice (designatur castigatio vocis), and does 
not mention anything concerning its 
symbolism as a ‘“‘helmet of salvation.” 
In this respect the amice is then treated 
less as a developed liturgical vestment 
and more as a simple throat scarf, such 
as was used by the ancients. Besides 
the Armenians, indeed, no other eastern 
rite uses the amice. Yet it is very inter- 
esting to observe that byzantine clergy, 
before putting on their vestments, take 
a handkerchief and tuck it about the 
neck. We may conclude, therefore, that 
Dom van der Laan is correct in saying 
that the amice as a developed ecclesi- 
astical garment should be visible and 
worn in a hood-like manner about the 
neck opening of the chasuble. Sister 
Fliieler’s method, which is accidentally 
quite in accord with the Missal rubric, 
is in complete agreement with the an- 
cient purpose for wearing the amice and 
with the stated meaning of this garment 
as expressed in the rite of the ordination 
of the sub-deacon in the Roman rite. 

2) The amice and the architecture 
of the chasuble: The carolingian tend- 
ency, especially from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, was to decorate surfaces 
so greatly that ornamentation no longer 
served the purpose of decoration. The 
beautiful vertical folds of the alb were 
obliterated by rich embroidery over the 
visible part beneath the chasuble; the 
wrists were also embroidered and deco- 
rated. As chasubles became more and 
more richly brocaded, this addition of 
ornamentation to the simple linen vest- 
ments became necessary in order to 
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avoid too violent contrasts. Beautiful, 
simple vestments would seem violent 
against a Spanish baroque reredos and 
altar. In manuscripts of the late middle 
ages the very margin used to set off the 
print on a page was so glossed and 
adorned that the absence of empty 
space, convenient for reading, destroyed 
the architecture of the page. 

The amice which was worn visibly 
over the carolingian chasubles passed 
through a similar stage, since it came 
to be richer than the chasuble which it 
was supposed to complete. The upper 
border was adorned with rich em- 
broidery, and when it was drawn about 
the neck opening of the chasuble it 
formed a veritable collar. The renais- 
sance and baroque periods, desperately 
devoted to the ornamentation of surfaces 
at the expense of the natural draping 
of cloth, took full advantage of these 
carolingian tendencies. This is why the 
medieval amice decoration at the time 
the rubrics for the Missal of Pius V 
were written had become a collar at- 
tached to the chasuble itself. Decoration 
replaced the amice, accident replacing 
the substance. 

One of the reasons for discussing the 
usage of the amice in association with 
the architecture of the chasuble is the 
recent work of Sister M. Augusta Fliieler 
at Stans and of the school of weaving 
at Lucerne directed by Miss Erna 
Schillig. Both these women are accom- 
plished artists and designers, but until 
very recently both had a propensity 
to add collars to their chasubles. On 
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Figure 17 Decorative effect on the alb and 
amice used as festive completion of the cha- 
suble enhances its effectiveness. 


page fifty-eight of her excellent book 
Paramente (NZN-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949), 
Sister Fliieler, with excellent decorative 
perceptiveness, offers a diagram of a 
very simple, well-draped chasuble which 
is “brought out’ by decorative elements 
on the alb and amice. The diagram is so 
very proportionate and beautiful that 
it seems shameful to criticize her work, 
but it is still true that the natural 
vertical folds of the alb and the natural 
horizontal folds of the amice are thereby 
lost. The decoration of a garment is 
usually to give emphasis to that garment, 
although to be sure with good design 
the opposite is possible. It is a mistake, 
however, to contradict the nature of a 
vestment in order to bring out the 
quality of another garment. Sister 
Fliieler expresses her appreciation of the 
beauty of the amice and of how it can 
become a real collar to the chasuble: 
‘““The extraordinarily vestimentary ef- 
fect of the cowl-like gathering of cloth 
at the neck which the romanesque 
(traditional conical) chasubles produced, 
or which was brought about by the en- 
circling amice and its attached deco- 
rated band, may be obtained by means 
of various formations of the cut of the 


Figure 18 Collar and shoulder cuts for cha- 
subles and dalmatics. 


neck. One way is by means of a narrow 
upstanding band which clearly sets off 
the collar opening; another is to heighten 
the part about the opening, forming it 
into a collar. Or at times an attached 
collar such as may be noticed upon the 
baroque chasuble is very beautiful’ (op. 
cit. pp. 65-66). Dom van der Laan 
also speaks of the collar-like effect of 
an amice decorated with a border along 
the top edge, but he does not conceive 
the possibility of imitating the baroque 
period by restoring a collar to the 
chasuble itself. 

When the amice is folded back about 
the neck of the chasuble, “this collar- 
like form is obtained almost automati- 
cally when the front edge of the amice 


is adorned with an ornamental band, 
even though this does make it stiffer. 
It must be noted that this embroidered 
band is merely the equivalent of the 
horizontal folds of a simple, unorna- 
mented amice. The decoration of the 
embroidered surface replaces the plas- 
ticity of the folds. It would be con- 
tradictory in the case of a plain, un- 
adorned amice to suppress these natural 
folds by stiffening either the entire 
amice or the front edge. These slight 
folds about the neck are of great value 
in the entirety of the draping of the 
sacred vestments. This observation leads 
back to the general remark which we 
made concerning decorations used upon 
albs and amices. Their appearance re- 
veals a tendency to replace by surface 
ornamentation the decorative effect of 
the folds found in classical draping. 
This tendency achieved its triumph 
during the renaissance when the chasu- 
ble itself became its victim” (op. cit., 
1954, No. 3, Nouvelle Série, No. 20, 
p. 93). The final blow of weighty or 
diaphanous, baroque or rococo em- 
broidery and lace led to the incrus- 
tation of cuffs and entire bottoms of 
albs, as well as all surfaces of panelled 
chasubles, to such an extent that not 
only was the drape of these vestments 
completely destroyed but also the vest- 
ments themselves were denatured be- 
yond recognition. Even the cloth out of 
which they were made disappeared. 
The age of embroidery and lace upon 
masculine attire was well on its way. 


Conformity to the Rules of Sacred Art 


THE third requirement of canon 1206, 
§ 3, enters into the very core of sacred 
art itself. Perfect chasubles must be 
produced not only according to liturgi- 
cal prescriptions and according to the 
tradition of the Church, but must also 
be in themselves works of art worthy of 
the end for which they are made. The 
final cause of the chasuble, to put it 
into the language of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, is the adequate expression of 
the priest by means of attire when he 
is engaged in his highest function. Since 
the end determines the means, the 
making of the chasuble should demand 
the most meticulous attention of the 
artist. The product of his art must be, 
within the limits of human capacity, 
worthy in the sight of God, and spiritual 
and edifying in the sight of God’s people. 
It is evident that no one may dare sug- 
gest at this point that vestments are 
merely “external” things unimportant 


Plates 5 and 6 Manner of wearing the amice with the classical 
chasuble. The illustrations above show the amice thrown back over 
the alb of the server. (page 281 of L’Artisan et les Arts Liturgiques, 
1948, number four) 
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Plate 11A—above Egyptian textiles: stole 
_with silk embroidery, seventh century. (Raising of 
Lazarus: Crucifixion: Mary Magdalen at the 
tomb.) Note this early example of a vested 
corpus Plate 11—below Hand woven stole, 
Erna Schillig, Luzern. (page 73 of L’Ouvroir 
Liturgique, nouvelle série.) 
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Plates 7 and 8 The classical chasuble at the ordination of a priest. 
(page 58 of L’Ouvroir Liturgique, nouvelle série.) 


Plate 9—left The Planeta plicata for the ministers during Advent and 
Lent. The rubric states: plicata ante pectus, not over the stomach! (page 56 of 
L’Ouvroir Liturgique, nouvelle série.) Plate 10—right The chasuble en 
bandouliere: the “wide stole’. The rubric states that after the gospel the 
planeta plicata of the deacon is folded up and thrown over the left shoulder 
above the stole. It also adds: aut ponitur aliud genus Stolae latioris in 
Modum Planetae plicatae (“or he puts on another sort of ‘wider stole’ in 
the manner of the folded chasuble”). This substitute becomes quite un- 
necessary when an authentic chasuble is used and properly folded. (page 57 
of L’Ouvroir Liturgique, nouvelle série.) 
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Plate 12—left Drape of the classical chasuble at the Epistle of the Mass. Note the length of the surplice according to 
the specifications set by Saint Charles Borromeo. Plate 13—right Drape of the classical chasuble at the Preface. 


Photos for plates 12, 13 and 14 by Roger Conant, Burlington, Vermont. 


Plate 14 The classical chasuble at the Elevation. Observe Plate 15 Handwoven romanes- 
the necessity of the rubric requiring that the server lift the que chasuble (Stans, Sister Flueler) 
right side of the chasuble. with attached collar. 


Plate 16 Stans: At the Asperges the chasuble is worn as a cloak. The front is lifted up and thrown back over both 
shoulders. Plate 17 Back view. Plate 18 Mounting the altar. The chasuble is raised up with both hands. Plate 19 
Front view of the chasuble thrown over the right shoulder. Plate 20 Rear view of the chasuble thrown over the right 


shoulder. Plate 21 At the distribution of Holy Communion the chasuble is again thrown over the right shoulder. 
Photos P. Ammon, Luzern. 


Plate 22 The chasuble-cope used as a 
chasuble with the front seam zipped together 
beneath the orphrey. Plate 23. Back view. 
Plates 24, 25 and 26 The chasuble- 


cope used as a cope with the front seam 
opened. 


Photos Roger Conant, Burlington, Vermont, 
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to the spiritual life of the Church. The 
public demands the best talent in radio, 
television, housing, and clothing. The 
Church as the bride of Christ demands 
a perfection which should approach the 
infinity of God. 

Any man, let alone the sacred artist 
himself, who is appreciative of beauty 
and its quality as a transcendental 
attribute of being, is appalled by the 
poor quality of church goods today. He 
is often disturbed as well by many 
historical pieces. Whatever may be said 
of these latter, they do belong to the 
past and may be studied today if only 
to avoid past errors. The question is 
therefore quite contemporary and re- 
quires the attention of the clergy, the 
sacred artists, and the people of our 
times. The sacristies and museums of 
Europe are replete with examples of 
the devotion of Christian people to 
sacred vestments used for the worship 
of God. Today their design and making 
has been turned over to the laity, and 
often to commercial houses whose major 
interest centers, perhaps necessarily in 
their view, about the production of 
things which will sell. The children of 
this world are wiser in handling their 
own affairs than the children of light 
in handling the affairs of God. In previ- 
ous times, the best artists were in the 
service of the Church which became 
their patroness in art. The chasuble was 
the joint production of the best artists, 
textile workers, and craftsmen of the 
age. In our times, the best and even the 
most expensive designers and craftsmen 
employ their talents in the production 
of profane rather than sacred creations. 
The strength of the manufacturers of 
church vestments is so great, the taste 
of the clergy and people so little de- 
veloped, that artists and craftsmen are 
scarcely able to make a living by 
devoting their talents to the art of the 
Church. If the age of industry has made 
production inexpensive and prolific, the 
least one could demand of enterprises 
involving so much capital is that the 
best patterns and materials be chosen 
by the best artists and craftsmen. Even 
though it is ideal, and indeed very 
possible even today, for each church to 
possess original vestments adapted fully 
to the architecture, lighting, and other 
conditions of the place, the least com- 
mon denominator must be the current 
availability of reproductions of the best 
works of sacred artists of our times. 
Otherwise, we are forced to choose the 
best in patterns of a bygone age, or to 
accept the venal quality of poor art and 


bad craftsmanship endlessly reproduced. 


THE first principle of sacred art is 
sacramentality. Vestments are sacra- 
mentals and must be treated as such. 
Mediator Dei defines what the sacred 
artist and craftsman must be: he must 
“with a wise spirit of prudence” avoid 
“on the one hand excessive realism and 
on the other excessive symbolism.” 
Pope Pius XII clarified his meaning in 
greater detail at a reception for the 
French artists of Villa Medicis, stating 
that art must remain “as far distant 
from exaggerated realism, which is 
totally concerned with the material as- 
pect and badly confused, as from false 
idealism, which sacrifices nature to ego- 
tistic and proud fancy.” The recent 
article by Archbishop Ritter which ap- 
peared in Liturgical Arts offers a very 
accurate critique of the norms of sacred 
art, especially in all that concerns 
“‘distortion”’ from photographic realism. 
The Holy Father wishes the artist to 
avoid pure realism and pure symbolism. 
This does not mean that sacred art may 
not approach the real, nor that it may 
not use symbols. The ‘wise spirit of 
prudence” of which he speaks shows 
that what is needed is the median of 
virtue: art must not exaggerate, but 
must know how to reunite in itself both 
symbol and reality in the unity of a 
single formula which is at the same 
time eminently personal, eminently tra- 
ditional, and according to the mind of 
the Church. Although a sacrament is a 
sensible object which possesses by divine 
institution the power not only of signify- 
ing but also of accomplishing holiness, 
the sacramentals as signs of sacred things 
are employed for the gaining of actual 
grace. Christ employed real things and 
actions in order to produce and effectu- 
ate in the soul what they symbolize 
externally. The sacred artist, as second 
cause, informs material things through 
the power of his human and Christian 
soul; he transforms them in order to 
express and convey to others a spiritual 
and intellectual content. The products 
of his art become symbols and signs of 
sacred things which do not produce 
grace in themselves, but which inspire 
men to seek the things of God. If realism 
or symbolism become exaggerated in 
his art, it becomes corrupt: it is sub- 
jective, stylized, or academic. Prudence 
requires that authentic art, which alone 
is capable of duration, possess an equi- 
librium which takes advantage of all 
materials but keeps them in their proper 
order. This is the character of the 


classic. The sacred artist is always 
sincere with himself before the classicism 
and sacramentality of his art. This is 
the first rule of sacred art, and indeed 
a first principle to be followed in the 
production of the sacramental vestments 
used in the rites of the Church. 

The form, composition and decoration 
of the chasuble are determined by the 
fact that it is a liturgical vestment. 
This objective norm of sacred art is the 
only one which restrains the creative 
spirit of the artist, but in order that 
a particular vestment fulfill the require- 
ments of a chasuble, the purely creative 
element must always be secondary. It 
is not sufficient that we look simply for 
good taste, and it would be entirely 
wrong to look only for good modern 
design in a chasuble. Dom Samuel 
Stehman puts it in these terms: 

“Does good taste, however excellent 
and refined it may be, suffice to give 
religious ornamentation the dignity 
which becomes it? Is it sufficient to put 
as much talent into the decoration of 
the chasuble as into a perfect style 
creation, or to give to church statuary 
as much charm as a decorative vase? It 
would seem that this should not be the 
case, and it is at precisely this point 
that we touch upon the false dilemma 
which has affected our modern ideas of 
sacred art. This false dilemma, which 
must be rejected, presupposed that a 
choice must be made only between bad 
taste which has been globally classified 
under the name of ‘Sulpician’ [in our 
country, ‘Barclay Street’] and excellent 
taste which is essentially secular in 
nature. The entire history of Christian 
sacred art, i.e., the art of the Church, 
teaches us that secular good taste has 
a place in the works of the Church but 
only on condition that it be submissive 
to the very strict and even ascetic rules 
which spring from the very purpose to 
which these objects of worship are des- 
tined. This means that in the domain 
of sacred art individual imagination and 
creative fancy are not only insufficient, 
but totally inappropriate if they are 
excessive. Above all, obedience to the 
laws proper to sacred art must be ob- 
served, and if this obedience is to bear 
fruit it must be in virtue of an under- 
standing of the principles which govern 
the art of the Church. A chasuble, be- 
fore being conceived as a costume to 
be executed in function of the taste of 
the designer, is a liturgical vestment 
which possesses its own proper require- 
ments in respect to form and compo- 
sition, and even its own ‘spirit.’ The 
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purely ‘creative’ element comes in sec- 
cond place, and must be governed by 
the objective norms of liturgical art” 
(L’?Ouvroir Liturgique, 1953, Nouvelle 
Série, No. 15, p. 69). An artist is not 
at liberty to make an object in such 
a manner that his creative good taste 
destroys the nature of the object itself. 
A baseball player whose originality and 
talents go to the extent of refusing to 
observe the rules of the game is not 
playing baseball. 


"TWO elements must be discerned in 
the making of a chasuble: 1) its own 
proper form or structure; and 2) its 
decoration or ornamentation. There is 
no law whatsoever which requires any 
decoration upon a chasuble, and even 
historically the chasuble was scarcely 
adorned beyond a hem band at the 
collar and outer border until the elev- 
enth century. In the ancient basilicas 
the icons, tapestries and draperies, along 
with the colonnades and the ciborium, 
made an impressive contrast to the ex- 
treme simplicity of the woolen liturgical 
costume (cf. J. Braun, Handbuch der 
Paramentik, pp. 190-200; Etudes de liturgie 
et d Archéologie chrétienne, pp. 30 and 83; 
and P. Batiffol, Legons sur la Messe, 
7° éd., pp. 62-3). This means that the 
cloth which goes into its construction is 
sufficient in itself to produce a worthy 
chasuble. Sister Fliieler observes with 
great penetration that “during the 
gothic era large crosses were applied to 
chasubles. They wished to indicate 
thereby that the faithful in attending 
holy mass should look rather towards 
Christ the high priest than towards His 
representative. This conception, as well 
as the emphasis upon over-bulky and 
tasteless symbols, has become foreign to 
us. The vestment as such is a symbol — 
‘ornament of humility, love and peace’; 
it is ‘the armor of faith, image of the 
sweet and light yoke of Christ.’ For this 
reason the greatest care must be given 
to the formation of the vestment as 
such” (op. cit., pg. 62). 

1) Even the consideration of the 
proper architecture and material to be 
chosen in making the chasuble brings 
about considerable difficulty. In our 
treatment of ecclesiastical tradition it 
became clear that the classical conical 
chasuble alone possesses a proper and 
functional structure, as well as the pleni- 
tude of natural and supernatural sym- 
bolical meaning. At the mass of ordina- 
tion, the bishop imposes the chasuble 
upon the newly-ordained priest saying, 
“Receive the priestly vestment by which 


charity is signified; for God is powerful 
to make you grow in charity and every 
perfect work.” The full perfection of 
charity is scarcely adequately symbol- 
ized if the newly-ordained priest is 
clothed in a vestigiary chasuble which 
resembles two planks (PLATES 7 and 8). 
Even Sister Fliieler is critized by Dom 
Stehman for having at times admitted 
certain functional compromises, dis- 
obeying the structural requirements of 
the chasuble by emphasis upon the 
decoration of surfaces (cf. L’Ouvroir 
Liturgique, Nouvelle Série, No. 16, 1953, 
PS. 77): 

Once the proper form of the chasuble 
has been chosen, the question of the 
quality and kind of cloth comes to the 
fore. A person who desires to make a 
chasuble has three alternatives: he may 
buy a commercial “‘ecclesiastical’’ cloth; 
he may employ good quality “‘profane”’ 
cloth either plain or with unobjection- 
able motifs; or he may have the cloth 
woven for the very purpose of usage in 
making a chasuble. In the order of 
choice, it is ordinarily wiser to choose 
one of the two latter alternatives. Ex- 
perience teaches that in most com- 
mercial ecclesiastical stores materials 
with damask and motifs are usually 
executed with very banal design and 
repetitious, forced symbolism. Plain ma- 
terial is most generally shiny, slippery, 
and lady-like. The choice of material 
from a “non-religious” cloth dealer or 
at an ordinary department store may 
offer very good results. In our day the 
majority of better designers and cloth 
manufacturers are not employed in the 
making of cloth for chasubles. The 
“profane” materials and designs which 
are produced can be sanctified by being 
made into a chasuble as effectively as 
the Pantheon and the houses of nobles 
became basilicas. Nothing in ecclesiasti- 
cal law possibly suggests that silk must 
possess sheen and gloss; indeed, it is 
often woven into cloth which is particu- 
larly suitable to men. The best alterna- 
tive, of course, is to have the cloth hand- 
woven for the express purpose of being 
used for the construction of the chasuble. 
This is the forte of such people as Miss 
Schillig and Sister Fliieler (See PLATE 
15). The beautiful mosaic of Saint 
Apollinaris at Ravenna (Figure 2) indi- 
cates at once the effectiveness of weaving 
a design into the cloth itself. Either 
dignified simple weaves which offer 
marvellous textural variants or designs 
and motifs in harmony with the form 
itself are eminently suitable. The great 
advantage of weaving any design into 


the cloth itself rather than applying 
it in bands, orphreys, and the like upon 
the cloth is apparent (See PLATE 15). 
But then again, it is not everyone who 
has the opportunity of having cloth 
woven expressly. Until weavers become 
more numerous and more devoted to 
ecclesiastical attire in our country we 
shall most frequently find it necessary 
to use simple, dignified cloth or to apply 
designs and bands upon the cloth, 
preferably at the neck and outer hem 
since it is at these points that the classical 
chasuble is signalized (See PLATES 12 
and 13). 

Ecclesiastical prescription determines 
the kind of cloth to be used: it must be 
of silk. In some respects this legal speci- 
fication is rather strange. The original 
byrrhus, or outer garment, was ordinarily 
made of wool, symbol of penance and of 
Adam’s first clothing. It was regarded 
as symbolic of Christ, who took on our 
sins. An outer garment as such, however, 
is susceptible of greater richness, and 
wool, which was still in use at Ravenna 
during the seventh century, was gradu- 
ally superseded by sumptuous byzantine 
silks (cf. Dom A. Gréa, La Sainte Liturgie, 
pp. 83 and 94; also les Bénédictines de 
St. Louis du Temple, Guide Pratique, 
part 2). Commonplace materials can 
produce very beautiful objects of art. 
In most cases the question is less one of 
the material used than it is of what is 
done by the artist with the material. 
Whatever may have motivated the law, 
however, it is true that silk is a very 
noble material for the making of cloth, 
and if such a noble matter is employed 
by the artist to produce the best possible 
forms the result would be human per- 
fection in the industry. We need not 
consider the fact that the Cistercians are 
permitted to use wool for their vest- 
ments, and that wool, therefore, is still 
considered to be a worthy material. The 
fact remains that the legal prescription 
is still actually in vogue and should be 
followed. Don Vignorelli (cf. above) 
states that the observance of this law 
is often beyond the financial capabilities 
of a sacristy, and that furthermore 
natural silk is very difficult to find. The 
demand is not great, and the sale is 
limited. Thus one has noted the intro- 
duction of artificial silks and even of 
other materials which are less precious. 

In our country, it is probably true 
that at least 80 per cent of vestments 
now used and sold are of rayon or nylon 
or of various mixtures of these materials 
with cotton and wool. It may be true, 
as Don Vignorelli suggests, that silk is 
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costly and hard to obtain; however, with 
a little more emphasis and insistence, 
especially since the end of the war with 
Japan, masculine weaves of silk cloth 
could be made readily available at 
prices within the range of most sacristies 
in this country. The danger of high 
prices as well as of rather feminine and 
glossy materials such as faille, givré, 
moiré, bengaline brocade, and satin 
damask would arise only if silks became 
designated by companies as “ecclesi- 
astical.”” A more important considera- 
tion would be the encouragement for 
the production of raw silks or masculine 
weaves in sufficient widths so that bias 
cuts could be avoided. 


AN EXCELLENT example of tergi- 
versation occurred during the earlier 
years of the last war. An American 
bishop had requested a decision from 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites re- 
‘garding the legitimacy of rayon fabrics 
for vestments. In the frotocollo dated 
August 18, 1941, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites replied that “considering 
the dearth of legitimate material, if not 
the total lack of silk, as you say, this 
Sacred Congregation grants you, Most 
Reverend Bishop, that in these circum- 
stances vestments may be made of 
rayon, like the samples you have sub- 
mitted (780/41). The American com- 
pany “‘whose samples were submitted”’ 
in this case has made full usage of this 
decree for its own advertisement. In a 
pamphlet printed by the company with 
a 1954 copyright the observation is made 
that “the response; although intended 
primarily for the diocese of the petition- 
ing bishop, nevertheless gives one a 
good idea of the mind of the Sacred 
Congregation; and other ordinaries will, 
since the same circumstances obtain all 
over the country, undoubtedly feel justi- 
fied in permitting the use of rayon 
fabrics for vestments in their respective 
dioceses.”? The denouement is perfect. 
The pamphlet reassures us that rayon 
as a fiber is in many ways superior to 
silk. The raw material, cellulose, used 
both by the silk worm and by the 
“chemical process” is the same thing, 
only “digested” in different manners! 
Our presumed ignorance of organic 
chemistry can only be termed naive. 
We recall that cotton is almost pure 
cellulose, and that linen is also com- 
posed principally of cellulose. Why 
should not cotton and linen be “di- 
gested” into “silk” if this were the case? 
Since the discovery of artificial silk in 
1889, the premisses have surely led to 


extravagant conclusions in the world 
of business. 

A remaining point in reference to the 
architecture of the chasuble may be 
noted. Chasubles are made for persons 
and occasions. Like the alb and indeed 
all other clothing, the chasuble must fit 
the person who wears it. Height, weight 
and bone structure enter into the pic- 
ture. We have all seen chasubles and 
copes which tend to look ridiculous 
upon very tall or very short priests. 
Naturally, since chasubles are used in 
definite churches the possession of even 
an individual wardrobe for each priest 
would not entirely solve the problem, 
for the color tone of the individual’s 
vestments may clash with the lighting 
of another church. In down to earth 
practice a pastor should make a close 
scrutiny of the size of his new curate; 
he may be obliged to buy special vest- 
ments for him. Then, too, we must 
remember a problem which was more 
poignant in the ninth century than it 
is at present. At that time and earlier, 
when everybody wore the chasuble, 
even a bishop was scarcely distinguish- 
able. At mass he was obliged to put on 
a finer chasuble, richer and more digni- 
fied in form. This principle should hold 
true in churches where a more extensive 
wardrobe is available. It is well to 
distinguish the feast from the ferial day 
by means of richer and ampler form and 
material (cf. Sister Fliieler, of. czt., pp. 
63-65). 

2) We have seen that the chasuble 
itself is a symbol, that it was virtually 
undecorated until the eleventh century, 
and that no decoration is prescribed. In 
consequence, the artistic decoration of 
the chasuble, if any is found to be 
necessary, merits the most careful at- 
tention. Within the limitation that the 
form itself is not attenuated or destroyed 
the artist is left to his own creative 
genius. There are, however, certain 
guide-posts which may assist in avoiding 
misadventure. 

‘We are in no need of reviving a past 
era, such as one would do in an his- 
torical procession. It is a matter of art 
and beauty, even though historic memo- 
ries have their value” (Fortescue, op. 
cit., p. 23). The sacred artist is in no 
way bound by anachronism and arche- 
ology. We have already seen how the 
late medieval period was led to the 
“ultra” stage of symbolism. Seam covers 
and collar binders developed into col- 
umns and crosses with elevated mean- 
ings. Our present day producers have 
been sold down the river by excessive 


research in order to find archeological 
and abstruse symbols appropriate to 
ersatz “‘liturgical” altars. “Just as one 
was jealous in past centuries to insist 
upon ‘authentic style’ for romanesque, 
gothic and baroque vestments one after 
the other, so in the last few decades 
people tack the ancient Christian symbol 
upon chasubles. There are many today 
who believe that they assure thereby 
the exclusiveness of the liturgical chasu- 
ble. However beautiful these signs may 
be as metaphorical representations, or 
however much they may have been 
loved in the early centuries, they are 
not essential to the sacred vestment. 
They never have the task of being 
catechists, and they must never have to 
prove the sacred character of the chasu- 
ble. Like every other decoration they 
are only precious accents of the vest- 
ment, and must be considered under 
this viewpoint. The very being of deco- 
ration lies in its preciousness and value, 
and it thereby fulfills its nature. Earlier 
times took this for granted; today it 
must be expressed with all clarity” 
(Sister Fltieler, op. cét., pp. 31-32). The 
fact remains that the Chi-Rho, IHS, 
and many other ancient symbols express 
very little to the people of today. They 
are truly beautiful symbols, but just as 
truly archeological. At the very period 
that the Greek language was dropped 
from our curricula in high schools and 
colleges there was a recrudescence of 
Greek symbolism with accent upon its 
“liturgical” quality. In most respects 
this is unfortunate, but strange as it 
may seem both the epithet “liturgical” 
and the symbols have become current 
even in the productions of commercial 
companies. In our times especially it 
seems far from being apropos to tag 
chasubles which are beautiful symbols 
speaking for themselves with intellectual 
symbols whose presence does not belong 
upon cloth. The nature of cloth does 
not normally demand calligraphy; this 
is even more true of cloth which has 
been converted into a chasuble and 
which has its own proper draping, to 
which such calligraphy might easily be 
detrimental. 


IDEAL decorating must always be con- 
ceived as subjugated to the weave, 
texture, and drape of the cloth. These 
belong to the very nature of the ma- 
terial. If this is done there will be 
proportion and harmony, for nature is 
not to be violated. The chasuble in par- 
ticular is never to be conceived as a 
canvas surface either for painter or 
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seamstress. Poetry and plaques or me- 
dalions are not in question here, since 
we are in the sphere of essence and 
function. It may be poetic and charming 
to embroider or paint a medalion of the 
blessed virgin upon a chasuble, but this 
has nothing to do with the material out 
of which the chasuble is made nor with 
the function which it is intended to 
serve. Plaques are intended to be ad- 
vertising signs, or art works suitable to 
walls or flat surfaces. Chasubles are not 
flat surfaces, and plaques would there- 
fore complicate functionally the richly 
symbolic plenitude of the priestly gar- 
ment. For the most part such addenda 
do not even “‘carry”’ in a church setting. 
The figures are so small when seen at a 
distance that detail is invisible, and the 
chasuble looks ‘‘stamped” rather than 
textured. Detailed petit-point and em- 
broidery are excellent for tapestries 
seen at close range, but they ordinarily 
add very little to the ecclesiastical vest- 
ment. Even though ladies may like to 
devote loving and detailed care to so 
noble a vestment, its function, location 
during usage, and masculine wearer are 
primordial. 

Although it is not necessary to be as 
purist in decoration as the chasubles of 
the fifth to ninth centuries depict, these 
do possess that universality which makes 
them ever-suitable and worthy vest- 
ments. The likelihood of being dubbed 
by such epithets as “‘period,” “stylized,” 
neo, *““pseudo;-~*and: “modern” is 
avoided. They may be worn by priest 
or prelate and would fit into almost any 
church which is not of itself excessively 
ornate. Within certain limitations, real- 
izing that they are to be used in a given 
location, the ornamentation of the 
chasubles designed by Matisse for the 
Chapelle de Rosaire of the Dominican 
nuns at Vence may be possible. If we 
overlook the rather gaudy, beetle-like 
appearance of the priest who wears them 
(cf. France-Illustration, Noél, 1951), the 
decoration is really more apt for mural 
or a flat surface than for either the 
structure or function of the chasuble. 
Beyond this, such decoration tends to 
deny a fundamental principle: decoration 
of the cloth must express the cloth of the 
vestment; the cloth 1s not made to bring out 
the decoration. We must remember that 
the chasuble is itself a symbol of the 
spiritual nature of man; this is expressed 
by means of a material substance which 
is called cloth. If this substance is obliter- 
ated or negated in any manner by 
decoration, any symbolism which the 
chasuble may express is in virtue of 


mere accidents. Jn re, this question may 
be asked: are chasubles and albs actually 
vestments when they become princi- 
pally decoration or lace, or have they 
truly lost their substance? Are they, as 
law requires, silk or linen cloth? 

Some criticism may be leveled as well 
at the symbolism sometimes produced 
by the studios of the Atelier J. Plasse- 
LeCaisne at Paris; this may also be 
true of many of the motifs of Mr. 
Michel Martens. Many specimens used 
at Saint André and at Saint Paul of 
Oosterhout suffer from heavy floral 
damasking and over-emphatic embroi- 
dery. Without denying the artist and 
designer free play in delicate nuance and 
decorative motifs, it would possibly be 
far better to confine one’s efforts to 
geometrical, lineal, or circular forms, 
which actually “carry” in individual 
circumstances according to the size and 
lines of the building in which they are 
used and according to the magnitude of 
the feast or occasion. The pitfalls are 
numerous and at times almost imper- 
ceptible at first glance. We leave this 
to the genius of the artist. The works of 
Sister Flieler at Stans, Miss Schillig at 
Luzern, the Benedictine nuns of Saint 
Godeliéve at Bruges and of Ermeton- 
sur-Biert, as well as those of several 
other European weavers, are far nearer 
the mark. We must admit, moreover, 
that since our own country does not 
produce such excellent ecclesiastical 
weaving, we feel humbled and embar- 
rassed in criticizing the sincere efforts 
and successes of Europeans. 

With the required variety of liturgical 
colors (Missale Romanum, Rubr. gen.., tit. 
18, n. I) it is not particularly easy for 
a sacred artist to produce ornamentation 
for a vestment. Every church edifice 
possesses its own architecture, color 
scheme, lighting, and spirit. Within each 
individual church there must be used 
by law five differently colored sets of 
vestments. This is tremendously chal- 
lenging, for nobody can deny that there 
must be an over-all harmony and pro- 
portion in each church. During the 
principal function held in that church, 
the chasuble becomes an integral part 
of the “architecture” and color scheme 
of the whole. Some churches tamper 
with the usage of gold. However, gold- 
colored vestments (faramenta coloris auret) 
are also excluded from use in the 
church; but vestments composed en- 
tirely or for the most part of real gold 
cloth (paramenta revera ex auro maxima ex 
parte contexta) may be tolerated and per- 
mitted to take the place of white, red, 


and green vestments. Such gold vest- 
ments, so widely and indiscriminately 
employed since the renaissance, ordi- 
narily emphasize the costliness of the 
matter rather than the nobility of the 
form. The effect is baroque and theatri- 
cal, often resembling a carapace. Few 
occasions and few edifices could possibly 
justify the usage of epzkeza in this matter. 
We recall the experience of Heraclius 
who, vested in gold and gems upon the 
occasion of the return of the Holy Cross 
to Jerusalem, found it impossible to 
pass the gate to Calvary. Zacharias, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, reminded him: 
“Consider, O Emperor, how little you 
imitate the poverty and humility of 
the Savior by carrying the cross in 
triumphal robes” (Brev. Rom., Sept. 14 
in Exalt. S. Crucis, 2 noct., less. 6). 

Without entering into the problem 
of the standardization of vestments and 
the consequent low cost — something 
which is best achieved when there is a 
minimum of decoration — we must con- 
ceive the individual church edifice in 
about the same manner that we con- 
ceive the individual person. Chasubles 
as a type of clothing should fit any size 
of priest, just as clothes are made for 
any type of human being. In like man- 
ner, the tone, nuance and depth of each 
color depends upon the lighting of the 
church. One must also admit quite 
honestly that if the spirit and archi- 
tecture of a church are high baroque, 
the appearance of a priest dressed in 
a normal, traditional chasuble would 
seem anomalous. At times, historical 
decadence and imitation have been so 
great that an entire reorientation and 
rebuilding becomes essential. In its full 
phantasy of expression, we may say 
that many churches may have to be 
reconstructed or rebuilt in order to fit 
the chasuble. 

Among other elements which enhance 
the befitting presentation of the chasuble 
are the two other colored vestments, the 
maniple and the stole. These garments 
(originally pieces of linen used for wip- 
ing the hands and face) became by 
custom and usage decorative bands used 
as ensigns of office. The stole was in 
ancient times a complete festive robe; 
during later ages, a narrow form of stole 
called the orarium, or mouth cloth, be- 
came a liturgical vestment in the ninth 
century. The maniple was the ensign 
of the sub-deacon, and the stole was 
worn in different manners by the dea- 
con, priest and bishop. In ancient times 
these bands were worn independently 
of the chasuble with whose cloth they 
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did not correspond either in color or 
material. The oldest stoles known were 
long, narrow gold bands with rather 
heavily weighted ends. Gradually these 
came to correspond in material and 
color to the chasuble with which they 
were most frequently worn by the priest. 
With this development much of. their 
own distinctive character has been lost. 

These lesser ensigns are now enumer- 
ated among the liturgical vestments, and 
as such should be visible parts of ecclesi- 
astical costume. Although they are of 
the same color as the chasuble, the 
usage of darker or lighter nuances may 
serve to set them off and to bring out 
the chasuble as well. The stole should 
be sufficiently long to be seen beneath 
the chasuble; its width may vary some- 
what. In excellently woven materials, 
the stole could be narrower; in less com- 
plex materials, somewhat larger. The 
maniple should always be at least of 
sufficient length to avoid brushing the 
corporal, and its width and materials 
normally correspond with that of the 
stole. (For excellent suggestions in these 
matters, refer to Sister Fliieler’s treat- 
ment in Paramente, pp. 82-84. (See 
PEATE 11).) 


IT WOULD be theoretical and per- 
haps vain scholarship to show that the 
neo-French chasuble must be, if any- 
thing, a transitory stage towards the 
usage of a perfect classical chasuble in 
our present day. Thus far, argument 
among experts has centered chiefly 
about the mere ampleness of vestments. 
Very few seemed concerned about struc- 
ture nor has the tremendous difference 
between the traditional form and that 
of the neo-French form been noticed. It 
may still take a few years before we 
realize the supremacy of the classical 
model. Its natural symbolism is such 
that it makes all other vestments second- 
ary and bodily: “‘Haec supremum omnium 
indumentorum est, et cetera omnia interius 
per suum munimen tegit et servat” (This is 
the greatest of all vestments, and covers 
all the others and conserves them 
innerly by its protection. Rabanus 
Maurus, De Jnstit. Cleric. 1, 1, c. 21). 

A single, exclusive, definite pattern 
is not as yet determined, nor should we 
expect to find total absolutism in form. 
Thus far, the better patterns have come 
from the studios of Oosterhout and the 
Institut Sancta Klara. The greatest 
problem has centered about the forma- 
tion of the collar opening, since the 
conical form of itself creates a cowl-like 
looseness which some priests find annoy- 


ing. Sister Fliieler, for example, has 
noted that this bunching may be di- 
minished by reducing the shoulder line, 
but both she and Dom van der Laan 
are appreciative of the fact that this 
excess of cloth at the collar really 
creates a most artistic draping which 
the proper manner of wearing the amice 
may complete and enhance (cf. Fig. 18 
above). Although in some respects he is 
a little too much on the defensive, Dom 
van der Laan gives an excellent ac- 
count of the practical experiences of 
priests as they first try the traditional 
chasuble of the Church. We shall cite 
his text in full: 

“Our effort to restore the chasuble 
to its real dignity would risk being in 
vain should we not foresee a certain 
misunderstanding at the very outset. 
We address ourselves to priests who 
would be likely to wear vestments of 
this kind. [Ed. note: Let us hope that all 
priests will wear them within the next 
decade or two.] It is possible, and in- 
deed probable, that after having been 
encouraged by the descriptions and il- 
lustrations which we offered in the 1948 
edition of [PArt dEglise, these priests 
may be discountenanced and discon- 
tented in celebrating Mass vested in 
such a chasuble. We would like to warn 
them that the contrary would be a 
surprise. Long years of being accustomed 
to the ‘fiddle-backs’ and the neo-gothic 
(neo-French) models may not be passed 
over with impunity. Priests have long 
since considered the chasuble as a vest- 
ment which is worn without any special 
attention. It was a vestment which does 
not annoy, i.e., which allows almost as 
free movement as if one were clothed 
in an alb. However, the first thing 
which he will notice in wearing the 
classical chasuble is that certain of his 
movements are more circumscribed. 
That which accentuates the difficulty 
is that the ‘falling’ or vertically draped 
chasubles permitted gestures which were 
unknown in the classical epoch, such as 
excessive elevation of the arms, as well 
as rapid and brusque motions to which 
he may often have been accustomed. 

“One easily understands that the 
priest may expect the same freedom in 
wearing the classical model and that 
he may be disagreeably surprised in 
experiencing a contradiction to his 
movements. The answer to this difficulty 
is that if the priest experiences annoy- 
ance with this kind of chasuble, it is 
not the chasuble which is at fault. To 
say that is not just obstinacy; rather the 
very spirit of the liturgy requires the 


priority of the classical form of the 
chasuble. 

“Let us again make another specu- 
lative observation. It may not be pre- 
cisely in place in a practical consider- 
ation of how to execute a vestment, but 
one does not usually accept anything 
without understanding, and in order to 
understand one must return to first 
principles. The liturgy is a sacred cere- 
mony. Both words are important. A 
ceremony is distinguished from a simply 
practical action insofar as it is stylized 
and regulated. This means that its 
practical end is associated with a repre- 
sentative value which elevates it to the 
symbolic order. When a ceremony is 
sacred its symbolic value is incomparably 
more elevated and efficacious, and its 
stylization is yet more obligatory in that 
it requires a greater solemnity. It is this 
fact which we expressed by the signifi- 
cant word, /veratism, since it is formed by 
the Greek root which designates the 
priesthood. That the Church did not 
accept the ancient ‘hieratism’ as such, 
we saw in the 1948 article; the Church 
‘tempered’ this ‘hieratism,’ but did not 
suppress it! 

‘In the hieratic order, the constraints 
imposed by the chasuble enhance the 
action of the priest, for the gestures are 
measured thereby and the chasuble 
thus merits the title of ‘liturgical.’ The 
priest who is robed in an authentic 
chasuble is even corporeally disposed 
towards a ceremony regulated by the 
Church, and to which the Church ex- 
pects that he shall be amenable with 
comprehensive obedience. It is no longer 
a purely spiritual reason which prevents 
the priest from ascending the altar steps 
in too great haste, but it is also the vest- 
ment itself. The same thing holds true 
for the gestures made by the arms. It is 
to be observed as well that in both cases 
(i.e., of mounting the steps of the altar 
and of elevating the arms), the rubrics 
foresee the assistance of ministers; these 
latter must lift the alb as the priest 
mounts the steps of the altar, and they 
must hold the chasuble during the 
incensing of the altar (See PLATE 14: 
at the elevation). Many other rubrics 
which are at present meaningless may 
be restored by the usage of the classical 
model of the chasuble. For example, 
during Advent and Lent the deacon 
and sub-deacon do not need to fold 
their chasuble (they are at present un- 
able to do it gracefully) unless this vest- 
ment is really draped horizontally as an 
enveloping garment, which would really 
constrain movements which need to be 
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much more free (see PLATES 9 and 10). 
“Tn practice, and with due consider- 
ation for present-day habit, the priest 
must realize that an effort at adaptation 
will be necessary; indeed, a ‘counter- 
adaptation.’ There was a withdrawal 
from the spirit of the liturgy when the 
vestment was adapted to the priest; at 
present the normal order must be re- 
stored by adapting the priest to the 
sacred vestment. Without these notions 
of the liturgy, it will always remain 
difficult to familiarize one’s self with the 
classical model of the chasuble. 

“There is another difficulty which 
may ensue, and indeed it has already 
been brought out. Several priests have 
told us that the classical chasuble ex- 
tends too far upwards at the collar, and 
that this is ugly and annoying. This 
comes about because of the shoulder 
padding which makes certain cassocks 
too square at the shoulders. One is un- 
able to remedy the aforementioned 
difficulties except by suppressing this 
padding (which is unbecoming to ec- 
clesiastical attire) or at least by dimin- 
ishing it. The classical style of vestments 
does not admit the usage of these 
modern artifices. 

“The fact remains that the collar 
opening of the ancient model, even 
when it is enlarged, does not adapt it- 
self to the collar in the same easy way 
as the chasubles currently in use. This 
lack of adaptation is, however, in com- 
plete harmony with the general draping 
of the vestment. It is the amice which 
must regulate the folds which form 
about the collar. The classical chasuble 
requires indeed the classical manner of 
wearing the amice, such as we have al- 
ready demonstrated in Artisan et les 
Arts Liturgiques, 1948, No. 4, pg. 281. 
(cf. PLates 5 and 6). It is necessary 
both from the practical and from the 
aesthetic point of view that the under- 
garment, which shows at the lower 
extremity of the chasuble and at the 
forearms, appear also between the 
chasuble and the head. (This is a gen- 
eral rule, as one may observe in the 
case of the shirt worn by the layman). 
An amice which is worn according to 
the classical manner thus serves as an 
intermediary covering the upper part of 
the chasuble which otherwise would 
come into immediate contact with the 
head. It further overcomes the annoy- 
ance caused by the surplus material 
about the collar by flattening out the 
loose material around the top of the 
chasuble. Materially speaking, the func- 
tion of the amice is still in order to 


preserve the outer vestments from direct 
contact with the body... . 

A third objection may be brought up 
against the aesthetic quality of the classi- 
cal chasuble. It is evident that the eye 
must become accustomed again to hori- 
zontal draping. If one is habituated to 
a chasuble entirely without folds or to 
vertical folds which are identical with 
those of the alb, one may believe that 
the folds of the classical chasuble are 
‘not beautiful.’ It is simply that one 
does not appreciate the ideal of a 
rounded drape in a vestment” (L’Ou- 
vroir Liturgique, 1950, Nouvelle Série, 


No. 8, pp. 41-42). ; 


WE HAVE already seen how the 
classical chasuble allows all of the rubri- 
cal requirements to be fulfilled, includ- 
ing the raising of the chasuble at the 
elevation and its usage by the deacon 
and sub-deacon as planeta plicata during 
the penitential seasons. Rubrically and 
canonically, this is about all that is said 
about the manner of wearing the chasuble. 
The Latin word used in the Missale 
Romanum to designate the vestment is 
planeta. This is frequently translated as 
stdus errans (or Stella erratica), a wander- 
ing star, because of its mobile quality 
or because its borders, so to speak, trail 
about so airily. It is remarkable how 
much the Latin term is in opposition 
to heavy brocades and stiff materials. 
The Institut Sancta Klara at Stans in 
Switzerland has been quite appreciative 
of this mobility of the chasuble. A re- 
cently released photographic brochure 
manifests the profound scholarship and 
research which has been done in this 
respect. Although some of the illustra- 
tions may seem out of the ordinary to 
unreasoned conservatism in our country 
much of value may be discovered by 
studying the suggestions offered. Sister 
Fliieler’s pattern for the classical chasu- 
ble, especially at the neck opening, 
would seem to be superior even to the 
pattern of Father van der Laan sug- 
gested thus far in ? Art dEglise. Her 
pattern is very popular at present in 
Switzerland. We hope the Institut will 
soon publish a definitive study of its 
findings. 

If we examine closely even the few 
selected illustrations in this issue we 
observe that the traditional chasuble 
was worn in many fashions. The vest- 
ment of Saint Ambrose (cf. Figure 1) 
and of Pope Maximian (cf. Frontispiece), 
for example, is worn quite differently 
from those used in the Cathedral of 
Chartres in the thirteenth century (cf. 


Frontispiece). The basic form, however, 
is the same: they are all circularly 
draped, with classic lines. The most 
noticeable differences appear in the 
freeing of the arm in the earlier mosaics 
and in the different manner of wearing 
the amice. Yet the figure of Saint 
Apollinaris (cf. Figure 2) shows the 
chasuble covering both arms, elevated 
as if in preaching; and one of the 
deacons in the mosaic in the Oratory 
of Saint Venantius has the amice thrown 
back about the collar. Perhaps this 
different manner of wearing the chasu- 
ble and the amice (or neck scarf) may 
be explained according to the moment 
and circumstance of usage depicted by 
the ancient artists. We remember that 
the actual ceremonies of the mass were 
scarcely portrayed before the ninth 
century, and that the greater number 
of more ancient mosaics depict the 
personages in the act of carrying an 
object rather than officiating at a cere- 
mony. Thus when an object was carried 
or elevated, the chasuble was probably 
lifted in order to free the arm, while in 
other positions the chasuble could rest 
fully upon the elbow pits of each arm. 
These interesting likelihoods are studied 
by the Institut at Stans. 

We saw above that the chasuble and 
the cope are structurally identical. ‘Their 
only difference consists in the open 
front of the cope by comparison with 
the sewn front of the chasuble. Both 
forms were used in antiquity. The illus- 
trations of the Institut show how the 
classical chasuble could be worn in 
a cloak-like manner at the asperges (see 
PLaTEs 16 and 17), and how it could 
be worn quite elevated in front while 
mounting the steps of the altar (see 
Piate 18). During the offertory (see 
PLATES 19 and 20) and at the distribu- 
tion of holy communion (see PLATE 21), 
the right arm is entirely freed (cf. 
Frontispiece: similar usage in the earlier 
mosaics). This versatility in the manner 
of wearing the chasuble merits more 
profound study, but it is not in opposi- 
tion to current rubrics. It is true that 
the pluviale or cope is assigned a proper 
usage at benedictions, solemn lauds and 
vespers, the absolution at funerals and 
by the assistant priest at a pontifical 
mass (Miss. Rom., Rubr. gen. xix, 3). 
The cope should probably be retained 
for the asperges, therefore, although it 
is interesting to speculate about the 
possibility and the economy of using the 
original penula for both of the purposes 
which it formerly served: as pluviale, or 
as casula or planeta. The liberation of the 
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arms at the offertory, elevation and 
communion would seem, even at pres- 
ent, to be perfectly normal and natural. 
Insofar as the usage of the amice is 
concerned, it may be observed that in 
the manner explained by both Dom van 
der Laan and Sister Fliieler (that of the 
eleventh century or that of Ravenna), 
the amice is still used as a neck cloth 
visible above the collar opening of the 
chasuble. Both usages retain a logical 
and symbolic manner of wearing the 
vestment. The collar folds of the chasu- 
ble are covered in case the amice is 
lowered over the collar after the chasu- 
ble has been put on. If it is lowered im- 
mediately after putting on the alb the 
collar folds of the chasuble are simply 
retained along with the natural folds of 
the amice. The stole may be allowed to 
surround the amice before the chasuble 
is put on. In this latter fashion, the 
natural visible draping of the amice is 
separated from the collar folds of the 
conical chasuble by the visible upper 
part of the stole. Since the stole appears 
visibly beneath the chasuble, this ex- 
position of the upper portion is by no 
means necessary, and the stole may be 
completely covered by the amice. The 
variety of forms achieved by the en- 
circling drapery of the chasuble in its 
various usages is incomparably expres- 
sive of the planeta, the wandering star. 


WHETHER we imitate the mosaics 
of Ravenna or the statues of Chartres 
may seem to be a purely academic or 
archeological problem of the fine arts. 
It is a fact, however, that we have lost 
ecclesiastical tradition concerning the 
nature, cut and manner of wearing the 
chasuble. There is hope today of being 
able to return to an organic tradition. 
Knowledge of the best of what has been 
done in the past is essential to contempo- 
rary development. A modern architect, 
busy with steel and cement, has much 
to learn about architecture from the 
ancient Egyptians and Mayans, to say 
nothing of the classic works of Greece 
and the middle ages. In doing research 
he has no intention of merely reproduc- 
ing an ancient edifice with disdain for 
modern materials and technique; he 
does, however, respect tradition, and 
profits thereby. The same thing is true 
concerning the chasuble. Since we are 
dealing with a garment worn at every 
mass today the problem is vital and 
contemporary. It has been our hope in 
these pages to inform American readers 
of some of the best work which has 
been done among our European Chris- 


tian neighbors. Perhaps we shall emu- 
late them and work together, observing 
the prescriptions and tradition of the 
Church, towards the production of 
chasubles which are truly works of 
sacred art as worthy as man can make 
them for the holy sacrifice. 
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I. MORE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A. Books 


Bénédictines de Saint-Louis-du-Temple, GUIDE 
PRATIQUE POUR LA CONFECTION DES 
ORNEMENTS GOTHIQUES. Bruges, Apostolat 
Liturgique. 

Since 1925 and especially during the years 
of the ’gos, the recrudescence of ampler vest- 
ments required a “chow”? manual. This beauti- 
fully printed booklet was published to fulfill 
that need. It contains detailed patterns and 
measurements of the various vestments used in 
the Roman rite, including a section on the 
history, symbolism and practice in Part 2. The 
patterns illustrated are similar to the cut pro- 
posed by Roulin in 1930 (cf. Linges, Insignes et 
Vétements Liturgiques, p. 122). 


Fliieler, Sister M. Augusta, PARAMENTE. 
Alirich, NZN-Verlag, 1949. 

We have already offered frequent citations 
and translations from this work. It is well 
written and illustrated, although the treatment 
is somewhat eneven. A very perceptive his- 
torical presentation is followed by occasional 
disregard of what is clearly stated to be the 
preferred form. Decorative appreciation is also 
at times allowed to overwhelm the conception 
of the vestment as a truly liturgical garment; 
this can readily be seen in certain of the illus- 
trations. 

Sister Flieler’s book is nevertheless of very 
serious value. Few other artists possess such 
sensitivity to good design, and such sincerity 
in endeavoring to apply this perceptiveness to 
a vestment used for sacred purposes. We may 
all profit from her wealth of suggestions and 
ideas. Not only the chasuble, but the ensemble 
of sacred vestments is treated. The theory of 
sacred clothing, material to be chosen, color, 
decoration and working techniques are dis- 
cussed. The work goes far beyond that of being 
a mere handbook, although we should have 
preferred that more detail be offered concern- 
ing the actual patterns and measurements. 


James, Raymund, THE ORIGIN AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF ROMAN LITURGICAL 
VESTMENTS. Exeter, Catholic Records Press. 
(No date given, but at least since 1933). 

This little booklet of 30 pages gives a very 
sensitive and scholarly insight of the form of 
the chasuble and its historical development. 
He does not hesitate to take Dom Leclercq to 
task about the question of the traditional form 
of the chasuble, stating that “‘as a result of our 
own researches at home and abroad, and in- 
deed from a study of the illustrations in the 
Dictionnaire (Dict. d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie) itself, we have no hesitation in affirm- 


ing, with Braun and others, that the original 
chasuble was, as we have said before, a conical 
garment, and not a flat circle of material. It 
was made out of a more or less semi-circular 
piece of stuff, like a cope, brought round at the 
sides, and sewn together right down the front, 
leaving an opening at the apex for the head to 
pass through. Owing to the exigencies of the 
material, sometimes two pieces or more would 
be used, one or more for each side, thus necessi- 
tating a similar seam down the middle of the 
back; but these two or more pieces were never 
used as front and back, so as to produce seams 
down the shoulders and arms (pp. 7-8).” 

There are innumerable other enlightening 
passages in this brochure. We note in particular 
his realization of the problem of nomenclature. 
He compares Gavanti’s (Thesaurus, Vol. I, 
Part V, p. 273, ed. Venice, 1823) distinction 
of the measurements of ‘‘Ambrosian’ and 
“Roman” chasubles as a forerunner of the mis- 
leading classification of “Roman” and ‘‘Gothic 
vestments in our day. He is very aware of the 
falseness and unreality of this latter division 
of vestments. “The Gothic genius did not 
produce a vestment in any way different from 
an ordinary Roman one — one, that is, in 
current and traditional use in connection with 
the Roman Rite: all it did was to ornament 
such a Roman yestment in a manner proper to 
itself. And this it did, during the Gothic cen- 
turies, even in Italy and in Rome itself, so that 
it is quite the normal thing to find the sculp- 
tured chasubles of late XIIIth and XIVth 
century Italian and Roman effigies enriched 
with pure Gothic detail, which if differing a 
little in feeling from our northern Gothic (just 
as do the Italian Gothic churches of the 
period) is none the less true Gothic for that. 
When, a century later, the return was made in 
Italy to classical inspiration and motifs, the 
shape of the chasuble and the other vestments 
was in no wise affected thereby, at least at 
first, but only the style of decoration upon them 
changed. Thus the chasuble in which the 
effigy of Pope Martin V (died 1431) is vested 
upon his tomb in the Confession of the Lateran 
Basilica is as full as could be wished, and 
pliable, but ornamented with Renaissance de- 
tail; that of Cardinal Consalvi (died 1298) in 
Saint Mary Major’s, not at all or at most a 
very few inches wider, is decorated in the 
Gothic style. Hence if the word ‘Gothic’ as ap- 
plied to a vestment used in the Latin Mass is 
to have any meaning at all it must simply 
mean a Roman (or Latin) vestment orna- 
mented in the Gothic style, just as for a church 
like Westminster Cathedral, one might deco- 
rate a similar vestment with ‘Byzantine’ de- 
tail, or with ‘Baroc’ for the Oratory (pp. 
17-18).” 


Lesage, Robert, LE VEST IAIRE LITURGIQUE. 
Marseille, Publirai. 1937. 

This little book of vest-pocket dimensions 
summarizes the field of vestments. Each chapter 
begins with an historical sketch, generally 
based upon the earlier works of Leclercq and 
Roulin, although he seems less attached to 
the school of Beuron. The booklet is well 
illustrated by small black and white drawings. 
The history of the chasuble ends with the re- 
turn to a fuller form, whose legal usage depends 
upon the local ordinary. He does take a strong 
stand against decoration: ‘‘Orphreys, em- 
broideries, rugging and all that is imposed 
upon the bare simplicity of the cloth is supere- 
rogatory.” 
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Lesage, Robert, LINGES ET VETEMENTS 
LITURGIOUES. Paris, Bonne Presse, 1954. 

This little 67-page booklet is more a “how- 
to-do-it”” manual for the current neo-Gothic 
style of chasuble favored by Roulin. Measure- 
ments are determined according to the size of 
the one who is to wear the chasuble, but 
average measurements are offered. 


Lowrie, Walter, ART IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. New York, Pantheon, 1947. 

For the individual who is unable to afford 
the tomes of Rohault de Fleury, this little book 
is invaluable. The 472 clichés which illustrate 
the handbook offer decently comprehensive 
and quite inexpensive coverage. The chasuble 
and ecclesiastical vestments are treated in 
chapter ix, relying principally upon the work 
of Wilpert and Braun. The illustrations, even 
though they are rather small at times, give an 
excellent idea of the evolution of the chasuble 
from romanesque to gothic times. 


Roulin, Dom E., LINGES, INSIGNES ET 
VETEMENTS LITURGIOUES. Paris, Lethiel- 
leux, 1930. English translation: VESTMENTS 
AND VESTURE. St. Louis, Herder, 1931. 

The work of Dom Roulin almost without 
doubt has had more salutary influence upon 
vestment making during the last two decades 
than any other publication. Together with 
what may be called a companion-volume, WVos 
Eglises (Paris, Lethielleux, 1938), this book 
offers a formidable array of illustrations ac- 
companied by theory, critique and practice. 
It is fortunate that his digest of antecedent 
scholarship has become so popular. 

Prudence could possibly have been used in 
offering the “horrible examples’, since there 
are those who fall off the deep end, and imitate 
even the bad. We have already mentioned 
this work frequently in the body of our article 
on the chasuble. Our great difficulty lies in the 
fact that Dom Roulin continues to foster the 
“neo-Gothic’’, and has retarded an effective 
return to the authentic chasuble. 


B. Periodicals and Reviews 


A brief, special mention must be given to the 
reaction appearing in theological reviews after 
the publication of decree 4398 in 1925. 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, March, 1926, and I/ 
Monitore Ecclesiastico, April, 1926, repudiated 
the ‘‘Gothic” vestments which had been com- 
ing into current usage as absolutely forbidden 
by the new decree. In their absolutism, these 
reviews are rather the exception. 

The French publications in particular are 
noteworthy for their benign interpretation. 
This is apparent in the Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique, April, 1926; La Vie et les Arts Liturgiques, 
April and July, 1926; and the Revue Apologétique 
of May 15, 1926. Canon Callewaert in the 
Collationes Brugenses, 1926, is most desirous for 
the continuation of usage of fuller forms, and 
does not admit formae receptae. 

The American Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
had published several articles concerning the 
history of the chasuble during 1909-10, and 
after the publication of the decree, adopted a 
very benign attitude in response to correspond- 
ence published in the issues of December, 1925, 
and of March and August, 1926. The Reverend 
Joseph Donoyan actually made the statement 
in the September, 1942, issue that oval or 
Gothic vestments used in this country are more 
approved than the square form. Of course, 


this statement was made several years after the 
publication of the decree, but it does show the 
trend in this country. The outstanding article 
by Monsignor Joachim Nabuco in the April, 
1942, issue of The American Ecclesiastical Review 
is treated in the body of our article. 


Abbaye de Saint-André, L? ARTISAN ET LES 
ARTS LITURGIQUES; L’ART D’EGLISE; 
L?OUVROIR LITURGIQUE, Bruges, 1948 until 
the present. 

In the event that any reader is not familiar 
with the work of the publications of the Abbey 
of St. André at least in that which concerns the 
theory and practice of vestment making, a 
few words may help here. Before the first issue 
of 1950, the religious art publication of the 
Abbey was called L’ Artisan et les Arts liturgiques. 
The new name, L’Art d’Eglise, was assymed 
with the first issue of 1950. The supplement to 
this publication, called L’Owvroir Liturgique, 
retained its name after the general name of 
the revue had been changed. L’Ouvroir Liturgi- 
que, however, began a “‘new series’ with its 
own pagination. All references which we make 
apply to L’Ouvroir Liturgique, Nouvelle Série, 
even though we must not overlook the excellent 
work which has been done by the publications 
of the Abbey in preceding years. Indeed, the 
contribution has been of immeasurable value, 
and should be referred to for many helpful 
points. 

The entire issue of L’ Artisan et les Arts liturgi- 
ques, 1948, No. 4, was consecrated to the ques- 
tion of sacred vestments. The major article 
consists of well-coordinated notes by Dom 
Samuel Stehman of the lectures of Dom Hans 
van der Laan of the Abbey of Oosterhout, 
Holland. These notes are divided into three 
sections: doctrinal theory, form-types and 
liturgical vestments. We have already referred 
to this article constantly in the preparation 
of our article in this issue of the Quar- 
TERLY. The photograhic plates which ac- 
company this 1948 issue of the St. André 
review offered promise of even better things to 
come. 

The follow-up is to be found in the successive 
issues of L’Ouvroir Liturgique. No. 3 offers at 
the outset a description of the Studio at 
Oosterhout where the actual experimentation 
was going on. The series in this supplement is 
irregular in publication, since one section is 
often completed before another. In order to 
coordinate the material for the reader and to 
show the tremendous work which has already 
been accomplished, we may outline the issues 
of L’Ouvroir Liturgique which have already been 
published: 

The Surplice. No. 5 and a special pattern 
supplement to No. 17. This includes theory, 
plates and patterns. 

The Amice. No. 20. With history, plates and 
patterns. 

The Alb. Nos. 6, 7 and 21. The history and 
theory of the form of the alb is given in No. 6; 
the other two issues give exact detail for its 
making. 

The Dalmatic and Tunic. No. 13. History, 
plates and patterns. 

The Chasuble. Nos. 8, 9, 12, 25, and 26-%. 
The historical and theoretical explanations are 
given in No. 8, and several objections are 
answered by Dom Stehman in No. 25. The 
composition of the chasuble and its accessories 
is given in pattern and exact measurements in 
No. 9, revised in No. 26-7. In our article 
above on “How to Make a Chasuble”? a 


translation of these issues may be found. The 
planeta plicata, used during Advent and Lent 
and for sacerdotal ordination, is fully treated 
in No. 12. 

The Cope (and Humeral Veil). No. 17. History, 
plates and patterns. 

The Altar Linens. No. 17. A beautiful treatise 
of the subject, already translated and published 
in the November, 1955, issue of the LirurGIcAL 
ARTS QUARTERLY. 

There are also various studies about vest- 
ment making and weaving: 

No. 10-11: The Workshop of the Benedictine 

Nuns of Sainte-Godeliéve at Bruges; 

No. 15: The Weaving School at Lucerne; 
No. 16: Sister Fliieler and the Institut Sancta 

Klara at Stans; 

No. 18: Handweaving: the J. Plasse-LeCaisne 

Studio at Paris; 

No. 19: Embroidery work at the Studio of 

Lisel Lechner at Augsbourg; 

No. 24: The Weaving School of the Bene- 
dictine Nuns at Ermeton-sur-Biert. 


L?ART SACRE, 5-6 “‘Le Vétement sacré.”’ Paris, 
Editions du Cerf, Fanvier-Février, 1955. 

This issue gives a most interesting survey of 
the present-day situation in the field of sacred 
vestments. The more important French artists, 
as well as the work of the Studio of Stans, are 
surveyed and illustrated. Concerning the form 
of the chasuble, an extract from the text sent 
in by the Benedictine Nuns of Vanves states 
that “for the moment the only thing that I 
can say is that we do not yet believe that we 
have arrived at anything conclusive. We are 
seeking . . . (p. g).’? Father Cocagnac, how- 
ever, gives an editorial summation of the find- 
ings: 

“There are two divergent tendencies con- 
cerning the form. Those models which derive 
from the semi-circle in conical form claim 
fidelity to the primitive type. This archeologi- 
cal argument is not decisive. It is true that the 
chasuble was originally an enveloping garment, 
but this arises from historical development 
rather than from internal necessity. Vertical 
draping may not be rejected a priori because of 
this. The only essential condition of a sacred 
vestment is that it be noble, of fine quality and 
perfectly adapted to its eucharistic function. 
The great variety of forms handed down by 
tradition witness the liberty which is authorized 
by liturgical rules. Should we wish to recognize 
the relationship of the present-day vestment 
with that of antiquity, it would perhaps be 
more necessary to put the question upon the 
plane of the general evolution of costume and 
to accentuate the vital necessities of our times. 
Several artists are concerned with these prob- 
lems: the art of the sacred vestment is a living 
thing (p. 13).” 

We have already dealt with this superficial 
manner of reasoning in the body of our article. 
Again, we fall into the chasm of nominalism. 
What is the architectural difference between 
the alb and the chasuble, between a night- 
shirt and an opera cape? Architecture and 
form belong to the nature of the thing: they are 
not indifferent, no matter what name is at- 
tached. Decoration is no substitute for sub- 
stance. 

The treatment of decoration in this issue, 
by the way, is exceptionally discreet and well- 
phrased. 

Peterson, Eric, “A Theology of Clothes.’? Mr. 
Peterson has written at least three essays under 
this general title: 
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1). Coll. La 
L’Abeille, 1943; 

2). Rythmes du Monde, No. 4, nov.-déc., 1946. 
Modes et Vetements. Lyon; 

3). An essay in Selections II, ed. by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. 

The perspective of Professor Peterson is 
strictly theological. He states the problem in 
the same manner as the Fathers of the Church: 
man was created clothed with sanctifying 
grace; he is naked because of sin. Clothing 
therefore takes on a double meaning: the 
hypocrisy of the fig leaves behind which Adam 
and Eve hid themselves, or the tunic of skins 
with which God clothed them and which 
prepared for the baptismal robe. This has 
little to do with our usage of vestments, how- 
ever. Let us cite the revue by D.S.S. of his 
article in Rythmes du Monde which appeared on 
the title page of L’ Artisan et les Arts liturgiques, 
1948, No. 4 (translation our own): 

“Let us contest the manner in which the 
eminent Danish theologian disposes of every 
point of view which is not his own. ‘The history 
of human clothing,’ he says, ‘like the history 
of man himself, belongs basically to the meta- 
physical and theological order, and not to the 
order of phenomena. This is why the story 
of the nudity and clothing of our first parents 
which is related by the Bible is not an account 
of cultural history on the origin of clothing, 
but rather an instruction upon the essential 
nature of man.’ We cannot see why it is that 
a history which belongs chiefly to the theologi- 
cal order would not develop in the order of 
phenomena, and thus find in this latter order 
at least an incomplete, but not contradictory, 
explanation. If Professor Peterson wishes to 
say that only a metaphysical and theological 
explanation of man would be exhaustive, very 
well; but let him express it that way... 
and let it not seem that he would say that it 
is the only exact explanation, which would be 
absurd. We do not doubt in the least that any 
Christian who is at all educated would admit 
that the ‘history of the nudity and clothing 
of our first parents’ as it is related in Genesis 
is first of all ‘an instruction upon the essential 
nature of man.’ But this does not exclude, and 
cannot exclude the fact that this story does 
not concern human clothing, if from another 
point of view. That which the Bible teaches us 
about the beginnings of humanity — what- 
ever interpretation may be chosen — can in- 
struct us in many ways besides the essential 
teaching. The Bible is not a metaphysical 
treatise but rather a history .. . Finally, it 
is very dangerous for a theologian thus to 
establish an incompatibility, to decree sym- 
biosis to be impossible between essence and 
phenomenon, between material reality and the 
spiritual reality which it symbolizes . . . This 
is not at all biblical. All of the mystical meaning 
of clothing does not eliminate its humble 
purpose of clothing a man. In this matter, God 
is more conciliatory than Mr. Peterson.” 


Clarté-Dieu, No. 8. Lyon, 


Carey, Graham. CATHOLIC ART QUAR- 
TERLY. Art. “The Chasuble — again”, volume 
XIX, number 3. Pentecost, 1956. 

Mr Carey elucidates ‘“‘a philosophy of dress” 
in answer to the diversified comments received 
after the publication of Father Thomas Phe- 
lan’s article on the chasuble in the same pub- 
lication, December, 1955. An explanation ac- 
cording to the four cause of Saint Thomas is 
exemplified by men’s trousers and women’s 


skirts. These commonplace objects allow the 
layman to understand the philosophical prin- 
ciples involved with sufficient lucidity. The 
application of the laws governing all clothing 
to the historic chasuble is concisely and accu- 
rately drawn. 

Since the classical conical form remained 
unchanged for almost a millenium, it would 
seem that we have here an artificial shape so 
perfectly balanced as to resist change, much 
like the blacksmith’s anvil and the post-Stradi- 
varian violin. A succession of three mistakes, 
nevertheless, led us away from the classical 
form of the chasuble. 1) Material magnificence 
in the late middle ages overwhelmed an earlier 
appreciation of purity of form, bringing about 
the use of heavy materials, brocades, embroi- 
deries and gems. This was the initial error: a 
choice of materials unsuited to the function of 
the garment. 2) The overweighted material 
was retained in the renaissance and “‘modern” 
times, but the form was sacrificed by shortening 
and cutting away at the shoulders. For several 
centuries chasubles could be called casulae or 
planetae only in name. 3) The neo-gothic re- 
forms restored length and width at the shoul- 
ders with total neglect of the form and nature 
of the chasuble. It is unfortunate that each mis- 
take was corrected by an additional error. The 
only possibility of correcting all of these mis- 
takes is a return to the usage of chasubles of 
traditional form, made of suitable material for 
the function of the garment. 


Phelan, Thomas. CATHOLIC ART QUAR- 
TERLY, Art. “The Nature and Shape of the 
Chasuble.” Christmas, 1955. Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
pp. 5-10. 

This article, rearranged from a lecture given 
at the National Convention of the Catholic 
Art Association in Albany, is very encouraging 
in our present circumstances in this country. 
Father Phelan takes a definite stand in favor 
of the conical chasuble, noting that it possesses 
historical as well as material and formal in- 
tegrity. He illustrates its usage by plates from 
such a vestment designed and executed by 
Sister Fliieler, as well as line drawings of the 
conical vs. the non-conical forms. All who 
desire to view the question of the authentic 
form of the chasuble objectively should consult 
the article. 


Whitney, Paul J. THE SHEAF, Art. “ ‘Gothic’ 
Vestments: the Story of a Controversy,” No. 2, 1955, 
pp. 32-36. St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

This brief, penetrating article by Mr. 
Whitney is an excellent example of accurate 
scholarship and clarity of presentation. The 
salient points of the history of the chasuble 
are brought out in preparation for his presen- 
tation of the controversy begun by the memo- 
randum of Monsignor Corazza occasioned by 
the report of Bishop Johann Georg of Miinster 
in 1859, concluding with the publication of 
the decree of 1925 along with the letter of 
Cardinal Patrizi, dated August, 1863. The 
resolution of the controversy, given especially 
in the reactions found in theological reviews, 
is logically and objectively set forth. May we 
hope for frequent works from the pen of this 
author? 


II. OLDER PUBLICATIONS 
A. Books 


Batiffol, Monsignor Pierre, LEGONS SUR LA 
MESSE (7¢ édition). Paris, Lecoffre, J. Gabalda, 
1920. 

The profound scholarship of Father Joseph 
Braun had marked influence upon this little 
book of Monsignor Batiffol. The author is 
deeply attuned to the nature of the traditional 
chasuble. Speaking of the earlier woolen chasu- 
bles, he remarks: ‘‘The contrast between the 
richness of the basilica and the extreme sim- 
plicity of liturgical costume is impressive (p. 
62).” His historical account of the chasuble is 
quite accurate. His source-dependency seems 
to rely upon the Handbuch der Paramentik and 
the Etudes de Liturgie et d’Archéologie Chrétienne 
(1919) of Father Braun. 

The January, 1917, issue of La Vie et les 
Arts liturgiques (pp. 97-112) published a con- 
ference given by Monsignor Batiffol at the 
liturgical art exhibition (Marsan) on June 26, 
1916. He notes that the early planeta was 
never white: “that of Maximianus is green, 
that of Leo IV a reddish yellow, as well as 
that of Pope Zachary (741-752) at Santa- 
Maria-Antiqua. We have seen that that of 
St. Gregory was chestnut-colored. Agnellus 
speaks of jacintinae casulae at Ravenna at the 
time of the Bishop St. Maur (642-671).” After 
a brief historical exposition Monsignor Batiffol 
lends all the weight of his authority to the 
restoration of ample and artistic vestments. He 
claims that a return to vesture of the 6th or 
8th centuries would be merely theory, but so 
insinuates that the study of ancient vestments 
would offer excellent counsel and ideas, that 
it would be almost inevitable to accept the 
classical chasuble. Draping and folds con- 
stitute its essential richness, and this can be 
found only in full, ample, pliable material and 
authentic forms. 


Bock, Dr. Franz, GESCHICHTE DER LITUR- 
GISCHEN GEWANDER DES MITTELAL- 
TERS, 3 Vols., Bonn, Verlag von Max Cohen u. 
Sohn, 1859-71. 

As curator of the archiepiscopal museum, 
Dr. Bock was able to assemble excellently 
illustrated material about the cloth, weaving, 
color, cut, decoration and designing of ancient 
and medieval garments. The cHasuble is given 
a relatively short treatment in Vol. I, pp. 
427-435, but there is a very interesting his- 
torical comparison between the catacumbal 
and Ravenna forms of the chasuble and those 
of medieval forms especially in Germany. 
Vol. II offers a marvellously detailed account 
of the chasuble in the Middle Ages (pp. 
101-128), and of amices with apparels (pp. 
237-8). The third volume treats of every 
article of cloth to be found in the church from 
altar cloths to flags and pennants. Canon 
Bock, along with Pugin and Dom Guéranger, 
was one of the greatest protagonists of the 
Gothic revival. 


Bona, Jean le Cardinal, DE LA LITURGIE OU 
TRAITE SUR LE SAINT SACRIFICE DE 
LA MESSE, 2 Vols. Paris, Vives, 1854-55. 
Chapter xxiv of Volume I offers a brief 
treatment of the vestments worn in the Roman 
rite. Concerning the chasuble, His Eminence 
notes that even in a mosaic once found in the 
Lateran Basilica dating from 960 a chasuble 
was portrayed whose sides had been cut down 
to the go° angle. This was one of the earlier 
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instances of the gradual slicing of the chasubles 
which led to the existence of those current in 
his day. He states, however, “that to my 
knowledge, I do not know of any decree of 
popes or councils which sanctioned this prac- 
tice (p. 536).’? He observes as well that the 
custom of lifting the chasuble at the elevation, 
and of wearing the planeta plicata by the minis- 
ters during the penitential seasons is no longer 
meaningful, since the very purpose of these 
usages was for convenience of action. The 
“‘wide stole” is an anomaly, since the Roman 
Ordo prescribes that the chasuble be lifted up 
rather than taken off (p. 537). Cardinal Bona 
possesses a deep common sense and an under- 
standing of the rationality of legal prescriptions. 


Braun, Joseph, S.F., DIE LITURGISCHE GE- 
WANDUNG IM OCCIDENT UND ORIENT 
NACH URSPRUNG UND ENTWICKLUNG, 
VERWENDUNG UND SYMBOLIK. Freiburg- 
1.B., Herder, 1907. 

This book is the scholarly classic in the field 
of ecclesiastical vestments. It is the result of 
years of serious research and contains invalu- 
able source material on everything which con- 
cerns the history, usage, form, material, color, 
canonical decrees, etc. of all usage of cloth in 
both the latin and eastern rites. The chapter 
on the chasuble, pp. 149-247, is a compre- 
hensive development of its history and form. 
We are able to find reliable information of 
true classicism and authenticity in the cut of 
the chasuble. Father Braun is not only a 
scholar, but a man obedient to the decrees of 
the Church and sensitive to traditional and 
veritable art. He deplores the break with tra- 
dition in the form of the chasuble since the 
Renaissance and late Middle Ages, and gives 
every historical and legal reason for a return to 
authentic chasubles which are truly works of 
art as well. 


Braun, Joseph, S.F., DIE PRIEST ERLICHEN 
GEWANDER DES ABENDLANDES NACH 
ITHRER GESCHICHTLICHEN ENTWICK- 
LUNG (Erganzungshefte zu den Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach — 171). Freiburg-i.B., Herder, 1897. 

This is a scholarly brochure of 180 pages of 
go line drawings developing the origin, de- 
velopment, form and usage of the amice, alb, 
cincture, maniple, stole and chasuble. 

The custom of first placing the amice upon 
the head and throwing it back about the neck 
only after the chasuble has been put on is 
fully justified. It was used in this manner 
from the late Middle Ages until relatively 
modern times (p. 9), even though during the 
first centuries of its use, it was contained 
within the folds of the neck opening of the 
chasuble (from the ninth even until the twelfth 
centuries). 

The form of the Roman rite chasuble, 
since its first known appearance in the fifth 
century (Chapel of St. Satyrus in the Church 
of St. Ambrose in Milan: see Figure 1 in our 
article on ‘““The Chasuble in the Roman Rite” 
above) even into the full bloom of the Renais- 
sance was traditionally and constantly conical 
or bell-shaped (pp. 151-3). The basic structure 
remained the same since pre-carolingian times 
and throughout the Middle Ages (p. 152). 

The cut of the early medieval chasuble in 
Figure 25 (p. 156) is precisely the one adopted 
by Dom van der Laan. Father Braun notes, 
however, that the original chasuble, which 
was simply a semi-circle sewn in front up to 
14’’-16” within the top of the cone (to allow 


for a neck opening) had two drawbacks: 1) it 
allowed the formation of ugly neck folds similar 
to a hood (bildete im Nacken einen héchst 
unschénen, einer Kapuze nicht unahnlich en 
Bausch); and 2) that in the case the material 
was patterned, the front seam might cause an 
uneven matching. These ‘defects’? were reme- 
died later on by a formed neck opening, often 
in the form of a trapezium, and by the usage 
of a front orphrey (156-7). The pattern of 
Dom van der Laan is precisely the conical 
chasuble with these “remedies,”’ with the ad- 
dition of the forked cross over the shoulders 
which came into usage since the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

In our opinion these medieval “corrections” 
of the romanesque and carolingian chasubles 
do not at all seem necessary. The “‘very ugly” 
neck folds were certainly not appreciated as 
such in earlier times, nor did damasked patterns 
suffer because of the structural formation of 
the front seam. The hood-like circular folds 
are in complete harmony with the encircling 
of the neck by the amice and the general 
horizontal drapery of the classical vestment. 
An interwoven pattern, moreover, should de- 
pend upon the structure of the chasuble, 
rather than vice versa. 

This apparent criticism of Fathers Braun and 
van der Laan does not lie merely in the domain 
of history and authenticity, since both the 
romanesque and early medieval chasubles are 
structurally very ample and all are conical in 
form. The discussion is rather one which en- 
croaches into the field of art, i.e., form and 
design. We have thoroughly discussed the 
backgrounds of both of these ancient forms of 
the chasuble. Perhaps the sacred artist of today 
shall have to be the final judge as to whether 
it is better to retain the neck folds with the 
amice worn within these folds of the chasuble, 
or whether the collar should be opened more 
widely and the amice thrown back around the 
entire neck opening. 

A splendid follow-up of Father Braun’s 
treatment of priestly vestments was published 
during the following year (1898) covering the 
pontifical vestments, Die pontifikalen Gewéander 
des Abendlandes. 


Braun, Joseph, S.F., HANDBUCH DER PARA- 
MENTIKR, Freiburg-i.B., Herder, 1912. Italian 
Translation, I PARAMENTI SACRI, 1914, pp. 
93-110. 

Second edition under different title, DIE LITUR- 
GISCHEN PARAMENTE IN GEGENWART 
UND VERGANGENHEIT, EIN HAND- 
BUCH DER PARAMENTIK, Freiburg-i.B., 
Herder, 1925 (Kweite, verbesserte Auflage). 

This little handbook, which extends to about 
three hundred pages, was written especially 
with the intention of informing seminarians 
and priests of the nature of the vestments which 
they wear daily. It is really a simplification of 
Die Liturgische Gewandung intended to popular- 
ize and explain in simple terms the history, 
nature, form and usage of vestments. This is 
achieved, and the handbook is a scholarly 
condensation without the research trappings 
of the larger work. The second edition may be 
considered as the most complete and satisfying 
condensation of all research work done in the 
field of sacred vestments. 

One of the more interesting items is that of 
the usage of silk as material for sacred vest- 
ments. Since at least the ninth century silk was 
greatly preferred, although vestments were fre- 
quently made of wool, linen or cotton. This 


preference depended upon custom and usage 
rather than legislation. Among the inventories 
of Saint Peter’s, in Rome, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, we find cha- 
subles made of linen, and in an inventory dated 
1329 here is a chasuble made of cotton. During 
the middle ages, indeed, cotton was costly and 
highly regarded; its quality and weave were 
noteworthy. Official legislation requiring the 
usage of silk, and excluding wool, linen and 
cotton, appeared only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Monitum of the Congregation of Rites, 
July 28, 1881 in the Acta S. Sedis XIV, 144, and 
Decreta authentica Congr.SS.Rituum edita 
sub. auspiciis SS.D.N. Leonis PP. XIII, Romae, 
1898 ff., n.2769, 3779). The history of the 
European silk industry is developed by Father 
Braun in the second edition, pp. 10-11. 

In considering the modern pruning of the 
chasuble, three reasons are offered: 1) an alter- 
ation of artistic taste; 2) search for greater 
comfort; and 3) economy. Late mediaeval, 
renaissance and baroque taste led by excessive 
stiffening and heavy decoration. Such decora- 
tion upon the classical chasuble would natu- 
rally result in considerable discomfort; as a 
result the ornamentation was retained at the 
expense of the form. The canons concerning 
the liturgical colors which began to appear in 
the twelfth century required a greatly aug- 
mented wardrobe of vestments. Again, the form 
was pruned on the altar of economy, even 
though expensive brocades and gold cloth were 
much in honor. (Second edition, pp. 109-110). 

From the point of view of our contemporary 
acclimatization to “gothic”? vestments, it is 
most interesting to observe Father Braun’s 
treatment of this new usage of restored full 
vestments in 1924. The decree of 1925 had not 
yet come forth, of course. In reference to the 
circular letter of August 31, 1863, he defends 
the then contemporary usage of the classical 
chasuble beyond any question of doubt, citing 
the usage by the Cultores Martyrum in the 
catacombs, and the express permission of the 
Cardinal Visitator in Rome at the Campo 
Santo in favor of the usage of “gothic” cha- 
subles. 

Another very enlightening work by Father 
Fraun, also published by Herder in german in 
1924, is the Praktische Paramentkunde. Should 
there be anyone who yet hesitates about the 
classical form of the chasuble as a conical or 
bell-shaped garment, the lifetime scholarship 
of this doctor in the field should be more than 
convincing. 


de Montault, Mgr. X. Barbier, LE COSTUME 
ET LES USAGES ECCLESIASTIQUES SE- 
LON LA TRADITION ROMAINE, 2 Vols. 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1878. 

This work contains a few original items 
concerning the chasuble. Its form is treated in 
Volume 2, pp. 26-31, in a rather abridged 
treatment. He does make the interesting obser- 
vation that Pius IX had wished to establish 
uniformity in the usage and form of vestments. 
The Pope ordered an exhibit of religious 
articles and vestments at Rome during the 
Ecumenical Council in 1870, but the bishops 
were more interested in theological consider- 
ations and did not frequent the exhibit. As a 
consequence, unity was not imposed. It is 
very likely quite providential that legislation 
in the matter was not determined at this time 
during the nineteenth century, since it would 
probably have been a follow-up on the letter 
of 1863. 
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Fortescue, Adrian, THE VESTMENTS OF THE 
ROMAN RITE. Brochure. Reprint by the Paulist 
Press, N. Y., by permission of London, CTS, 1912. 

This little brochure of only thirty Pages is 
one of the most concise, accurate accounts of 
the subject. Of course, the author himself is 
noted for his mastery of the things of the 
Church. This can really be perceived when we 
are able to find here a veritable distillation of 
years of accurate study. Written in popular 
language, the pamphlet is nevertheless in- 
valuable in its estimates and intuitions. His 
sources lie principally in the works of Joseph 
Braun. 


Gréa, Dom A., LA SAINTE LITURGIE. Paris, 
Bonne Presse, 1909. 

Dom Gréa offers several interesting little 
leads towards an appreciation of the chasuble 
as a true work of art. The book is of course 
not intended to be a scholarly presentation of 
the chasuble as an ecclesiastical vestment. A 
sample of his sensitivity may be seen in his 
treatment of the byrrhus of the ancient monks 
(the casula) as a garment of wool worn over the 
linen of the alb, and symbolic thereby of 
Adam/’s clothing, of penance, and as an image 
of Jesus Christ Who took on our sins (p. 83). 
Later on, as paenula, the chasuble as the outer 
garment was susceptible of greater richness 
and thus quite oppositely came to be made of 
silk and precious fabrics of various colors 
(p. 94). His footnote on page 94 indicates his 
whole attitude: “It is only little by little, 
without the support of any text and by simple 
toleration of superiors that cuttings were made 
which suppressed the part of the cloth which 
fell over the arms, and for the ministers, that 
which was folded in front.” 


Pugin, Augustus Welby, GLOSSARY OF EC- 
CLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COS- 
TUME. London, Bernard Quaritch, 1868. 

Pugin is both the scholar and the popularizer 
of the English school of neo-gothic research 
during the nineteenth century. His research is 
excellent for his time, and even though he 
may not have arrived at a full appreciation of 
medieval vesture, he is eminently appreciative 
of and sensitive to good form. His works have 
had weighty influence upon later writers es- 
pecially among the British. 


Macalister, R.A.S., ECCLESIASTICAL VEST- 
MENTS: THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND 
THEORY. London, Elliot Stock, 1896. 

This work of Macalister leans rather heavily 
upon the earlier English work of Marriott. It 
is now rather dated, but does contain several 
valuable comments. At that time there was 
considerable discussion between the ritualistic 
and antiquarian schools concerning church 
vestments. The ritualists maintained a descend- 
ancy of vestments from those of the Jewish 
priesthood. Macalister adopts the better view 
of the antiquarians: that vestments are directly 
the heritage of ancient Roman dress. 

He also develops the chasuble from the early 
paenula, to the casula of the poor, which was 
adopted by the monks, and which finally in 
the fifth century became the planeta. A dis- 
tinction is made between the eucharistic chasu- 
ble used at Mass, and the processional chasuble 
with a hood, which was succeeded by the cope 
and no longer retained in use after the tenth 
century (cf. p. 82). An oval, rather than a 
semi-circular cut of the conical chasuble was 
used in the Middle Ages for freer action (p. 83). 


Marriott, Wharton B., VESTIARIUM CHRIS- 
TIANUM. London, Rovingtons, 1868. 

This work was the basis for much future 
study of vestments among English authors. 
His historical development of the chasuble 
was the source for much of Macalister’s study 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

The great value of this work, however, lies 
in the citations and frequent translations from 
ancient authors concerning sacred vestments 
from Levitical times to Durandus of Mende. 
The assembly of texts is excellent, and his plates 
and woodcuts are extraordinarily compre- 
hensive for the time. 


Wilpert, Joseph, DIE GEWANDUNG DER 
CHRISTEN IN DEN ERSTEN JAHRHUND- 
ERTEN (VORNEHMLICH NACH DEN 
KATAKOMBEN-MALEREIEN DARGE- 
STELLT). Kéln, Commissions-Verlag, 1898. 

This little work contains 58 pages of excel- 
lent and historically concise material. The 
manner of wearing the chasuble according to 
usage is discussed on page 14. It is in this 
brochure that we discover much of the his- 
torical justification for the usage of the cowl 
on the chasuble, and also of the different 
positions assumed by the vestment during 
usage. Sister Flieler’s suggestion that the 
chasuble be thrown back over the shoulder 
during the offertory and communion has tra- 
ditional precedent during the early ages when 
the chasuble was first coming into ecclesiastical 
usage, and during the classic period of the 
mosaics of Ravenna. 


Several books of specialized interest may be 
mentioned which we do not have space to re- 
view here. They are important, however, to 
the artist who may desire to deepen his back- 
ground on ancient and medieval design and 
decoration. : 
Braun, Joseph, S.F., 200 VORLAGEN FUR 
PARAMENTENSTICKEREIEN ENT WO- 
RFEN NACH MOTIVEN MITTELAL- 
TERLICHER KUNST. Freiburg-i.B., Herder, 
1907. 
de Farcy, Louis, LA BRODERIE DU XI 
SIECLE FUSQOWA NOS FOURS. Angers, 
1900; Supplement, 1910. (In folio). 


Forrer, Robert: 

DIE FRUHCHRISTLICHEN ALTERTHUM- 
ER AUS DEM GRABERFELDE VON 
ACHMIM-PANOPOLIS. Strassburg, 1893. 

DIE GRABER- UND TEXTILFUNDE VON 
ACHMIM-PANOPOLIS, Strassburg, 1891. 

DIE KUNST DES ZUGDRUCKS. Strassburg, 
Schlesier u. Schweikhardt, 1898. 

Leggett, William F., ANCIENT AND MEDI- 
EVAL DYES. New York, Chemical Publishing 
Company, 1944. |. 

Riegl, Alois, DIE AGYPTISCHEN TEXTIL- 
FUNDE IM K. K. OSTERREICHISCHEN 
MUSEUM FUR KUNST UND INDUS- 
TRIE, ALLGEMEINE CHARACT ERISTIK 
UND KATALOG. Vienna, 1889. Wilpert, 
Joseph, UN CAPITOLO DI STORIA DI 
VESTIARIO (2 parts in folio). Rome, 1909. 


For the Ambrosian Liturgy: 
Magistretti, Marco, DELLE VESTI ECCLE- 


SIASTICHE IN MILANO. 1897. 


B. Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


Boulenger, André, DICTIONNAIRE DES ANTI- 
QUITES GRECQUES ET ROMAINES, Tome 


V, art. “Vestis,” pp. 764-771. Paris, Hachette, 
1912. 

A brief historical summary of Greek and 
Roman costumes according to period and 
usage. Also the tailoring and prices of these 
garments. The account is useful in tracing the 
forerunners and styles which led to the Chris- 
tian chasuble in the early Church, 


Braun, Joseph, S.7., CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, Vol. XV, article “Vestments,” pp. 388-92. 
New York, Appleton, 1912. 

A very concise summary of the history, 
nature and usage of vestments both in the 
Roman and eastern rites by the great expert 
in the field. Of course, the treatment is very 
abridged, and little detail is possible. 


DICTIONNAIRE D’?ARCHEOLOGIE SA- 
CREE, Tome I (Tome XI of the NOUVELLE 
ENCYCLOPEDIE THEOLOGIOQUE), art. 
“Chasuble,” cols. 937-946. Paris, Migne, 1851. 

The article considers Pugin’s Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament as the “best guide.” 
After a short introduction, in which he favors 
the vescia piscis of the Middle Ages which was 
‘‘abandoned at a rather recent epoch”’ as the 
best form, the author proceeds to devote his 
entire commentary to a “most curious” opus- 
cule of Sarti, published in 1753, De Veteri 
casula diptycha. The subject of this opuscule is 
an ancient silk and silver vestment in the 
sacristy of St. Apollinaris in Classe. The 
orphrey (aurochlavae) sewn on to this vestment 
portrays the figures and gives the names of 
several saints and bishops: hence the name, 
‘“‘diptych chasuble.” Its dimensions are 6’ 8” 
in the back and 6’ in the front —truly an 
extraordinary length. 

Sarti notes that although there were a few 
notable exceptions, ancient chasubles were 
very ample, touching the ground at the back. 
They were often richly ornamented with gold 
and stones, and were decorated with the images 
of Saints (sanctioned by the Second Council 
of Nicea) and ecclesiastical personages. In 
Ravenna, the orphrey is sewn on: hence 
aurochlavae or clmpoelanae, although these were 
sometimes mistakenly considered to be stoles. 
In later times, the ancient nomenclature was 
dropped in favor of auriphrygium (aurifrisium, 
phrygium or frisium), from which our word 
‘“‘orphrey”’ derives. A rich orphrey on an episco- 
pal chasuble was called superhumerale or rationale 
because of its resemblance to the pallium. As 
the form of the pallium changed, so did the 
orphrey: the large superhumerale was changed 
to a small narrow collar, hanging in back and 
in front. 

This type of chasuble, we must add, is most 
unusual in ancient times, when even the outer 
border was not decorated. As Braun notes so 
frequently, and as nearly all archeological 
documentation shows, nearly all ancient vest- 
ments are noteworthy for their simplicity and 
lack of superficial adornment. 


Gay, Victor, GLOSSAIRE ARCHEOLOGIOUE 
DU MOYEN-AGE ET DE LA RENAIS- 
SANCE. 2 Vols. (Complété par Henri Stein). Paris, 
Editions August Picard, 1928. 

Only a very brief, dictionary-like treatment 
of vestments, and of each vestment in particu- 
lar. 


Leclerq, Dom Henri, DICTIONNAIRE D’AR- 
CHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE ET DE LITUR- 
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GIE, Tome III, art. “Chasuble,” cols. 11746-1199. 
Paris, Letouzey, 1913. 

This is an encyclopedic summary offering 
the historical treatment of the development of 
the chasuble. Dom Leclerq’s treatment is suf- 
ficiently thorough to give a comprehensive 
view of the subject in digest form, even though 
his enthusiasm for a return to an ampler form 
fails to ascertain the true form of the traditional 
chasuble. 


Marriott, Wharton B., A DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES (Smith and Chee- 
tham), Vol. I, art. ‘Casula,’ p. 293. London, 
Murray, 1893. 

The article offers only a brief summary, 
principally of historical interest, based upon the 
work of Dr. Franz Bock, A. W. Pugin, and 
Marriott’s own Vestiarium Christianum. 


Rohault de Fleury, Charles, et son fils, Georges 
Rohault de Fleury, LA MESSE (ETUDES AR- 
CHEOLOGIOQUES SUR LES MONUMENTS). 
8 Volumes, archéologie et eaux-fortes. Concerning 
the chasuble, Vol. 7, 1888; Vol. 8, 1889. Paris, 
Librairies des Imprimeries Réunies. 

A monumental work destined to illustrate 
the paleographical and scientific studies of the 
Benedictines of the 17th century on the sacred 
liturgy. He proposes to show the variations in 
the forms of vestments, as well as all church 
furnishings, throughout the centuries. His cuts 
are taken from nature or from photographs, 
and present a remarkable clarity, with meas- 
urements, plans, patterns, and exact locations. 
They constitute a veritable museum of liturgi- 
cal arts in past centuries and a wonderful 
collection of the greatest value in locating 
original vestments and forms in their precise 
period and setting. Even though the work is 
quite old, it is still invaluable to the study of 
the chasuble, and a source work of the first 
class. 


Viollet-le-Duc. M., DICTIONNAIRE RAI- 
SONNE DU MOBILIER FRANGAIS, Tome 
3°, art. “Chasuble,’ p. 142 ff. Paris, Morel, 
1872. 

A very brief encyclopedic development, but 
with an interesting realization for his time of 
true authenticity in the form of the chasuble. 
This realization is very true for his better de- 
velopment of the history and nature of the 
cope as a liturgical vestment (see “‘Chape,”’ 
p. 90 ff.). 


“The disinterestedness of the artist, 
the maker, the responsible workman is 
the thing which makes him friend and 
brother to the saint, the holy man. The 
saint is the disinterested man; the artist 
is the disinterested workman. . . . In 
fact they cannot be separated... . 
Man, the artist, is man experiencing 
himself as God, collaborating with God 
in creating, his imagination formative 
of things and not formed by them. You 
cannot separate art and religion. The 
religious man is simply man, the artist 
is simply religious man turned work- 
man.” 

Eric Gi, 
in Art. 
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LES ABEILLES D’ARISTEE. Essai sur 
le destin actual des lettres et des arts. By 
Wladimir Weidlé. Paris Gallimard. 1954. 
It takes no special prescience to fore- 
tell that books attacking contemporary 
art and asking for an art of substance 
will be coming off the presses with 
greater frequency in the near future. 
Paul Valéry sounded an early call in an 
admirable short essay, ‘‘Préambule,” 
twenty years ago (see his Piéces sur Part). 
More recently Christopher Tunnard in 
his City of Man asked planners and archi- 
tects to look to something better than 
the so-called Modern. Then there was 
Berenson’s Seeing and Knowing, which at- 
tacked the failure of the modern. This 
year Maurice Grosser’s The Painter’s 
Eye, a penetrating assessment of con- 
temporary painting, has found its way 
into a Mentor edition. Now comes 
Wladimir Weidlé who, in some in- 
stances, goes further than any other in 
his condemnation of the modern. 
Weidlé, former Professor of Art at the 
Russian Theological Academy in Paris, 
maintains that the weaknesses of con- 
temporary art, and of literature as well, 
stem from romanticism. We are still 
living in the shadow of the romantic 
which displaced the classical and hu- 
manist tradition a century and a half 
ago. The classical academy with its uni- 
versal outlook gave way to romantic 
individualism. That romanticism de- 
stroyed style is his chief claim. “‘Le 
romantisme est une solitude orgueilleuse 
ou résignée. Le romantisme est la mort 
du style.’ What made the classical 
academy possible was its faith and its 
unity, and he offers a quotation from 
Baudelaire: ‘“‘La premiére condition 
nécessaire pour faire un art sain est la 
croyance 4 lunité intégrale.” One re- 
sult of the break with the classical tradi- 
tion has been the element of destruction 
so present today, and he looks on Picasso 
as the chief actor here, the man who is 
““prisonniér de sa propre liberté. . . .” 
Weidlé is equally concerned about con- 
temporary architecture. “La platitude 
de la destination se traduit dans lV insig- 
nifiance de la forme,”’ is one comment. 
One of his most interesting chapters 
is that on da Vinci and his influence on 
Valéry. The poet saw that the painter’s 
power and weakness lay in his conscious 
effort ‘“‘to construct,” and he himself 
attempted to do the same in his poetry. 
We may wonder if Valéry did not ob- 
tain this illusion first from Viollet-le- 
Duc, whom Weidlé fails to mention. 


Several years before he had discovered 
da Vinci, that is to say when he was 
sixteen or seventeen years old, Valéry 
was reading the Dictionnaire raisonné de 
Parchitecture and even thought of making 
a syllabus of its philosophy. Is it possible 
that the man who has the greatest single 
influence on contemporary American 
architecture, and on modern architec- 
ture all over the world, also had a key 
role in the development of one of 
France’s great poets? The danger, ac- 
cording to Weidlé, is the following: if 
architecture takes upon itself the right 
of creating ex nihilo, it will only achieve 
“construction.” 

We need not join with the author in 
putting all the blame on romanticism 
which, after all, was inevitable. Nor 
need we agree with many of his observa- 
tions. Nor need we see hope for the 
future, as he does, in the work of Clau- 
del, Rouault, and the chapel at Vence. 
But we can at least join him in his wide- 
ranging exploration of the past and the 
present, and attempt to foresee the fu- 
ture for ourselves. 

There is little question — Weidlé is 
certain on this point— that we are 
about to see a change in the direction 
of the arts. From the dead carcasses of 
modern art will come the bees of Aris- 
taeus, the bees of a future living art. 

Henry Hope REED Jr. 
New York City 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
UTRECHT PSALTERS By Es fave 
Wald. Princeton University Press. $10.00. 

De Wald’s book is one of a series of 
editions of illuminated manuscripts of 
the middle ages by the department of 
art and archeology of Princeton Univer- 
sity. It is a facsimile reproduction of 
a famous ninth century manuscript, 
which takes its name from its present 
resting-place, not from its place of ori- 
gin. The latter was still uncertain at the 
time of publication of this edition — 
sometime after 1931. 

The manuscript is a Latin copy of the 
psalter done in rustic capital majuscules. 
It is a late example of a script no longer 
commonly used. The psalm titles are 
done in red in a different script. The 
rest of the work, text and illustrations, 
is in light brown ink, sometimes re- 
touched with black at a later period. 

The illustrations of this psalter are re- 
garded as quite unique. Practically all 
illuminated psalters have their illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the text. 
This one, however, has a single picture 
at the head of each psalm, usually a 
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composite of several episodes suggested 
by the psalm but not always following 
the sequence of the text. The editor pro- 
vides a complete description of the 
pictures and the wealth of iconographic 
material in them. 

The primitive style of the illustrations 
is reminiscent of the frescoes in the 
catacombs. Their imaginative painter 
was obviously a follower of Saint Augus- 
tine’s Christ-centered way of interpret- 
ing the psalms. 

It should be of interest to students and 
lovers of Christian art that a reproduc- 
tion of this unique illuminated manu- 
script is available in the United States, 
thanks to Mr De Wald and Princeton 
University. 

G. E. ScuHmet, C.S.C. 


Jordan, Minnesota 


HILARIE BELLOC. A Memoir. By 7. B. 
Morton. New York. Sheed & Ward.§ 3.00. 
The history of personal memoirs is no 
happy one. They have become, perhaps 
they always were, the product and the 
prey of gossips. What the great man ate 
for breakfast, by what nickname he 
knew the Prime Minister, how he 
mourned his panting labrador retriever; 
the formula is always much the same. 
Such volumes people the shelves of 
bookshops, with their large indexes and 
small value, a profit only in their minor 
calumnies. It is unlikely that Mr Belloc, 
with his intense respect for personal 
privacy, ever read one. Mr Morton 
could never write one; but by giving the 
name Memoir to this book he has 
brought dignity and greatness to what 
was a miserable brand of literature. 

The book is at once the tribute of a 
friend and homage to a hero. Mr Mor- 
ton is a man whose humility responds 
to heroism anywhere; in the men of the 
French Revolution or the Irish fight for 
independence, in Saint Thérése of Li- 
sieux; he has written tributes to them 
all. Now, writing of his greatest hero, 
who was also his friend, he is mag- 
nificently inspired. 

He is writing of the man —“‘. . . some 
account of a great man who was also 
the greatest writer of his day” — shar- 
ing, as it were, his knowledge and his 
love of a man whose unity and sanity 
are a parable of the Church itself. 
“Here” he is saying “is the man, made 
in the image of God, subject to original 
sin, redeemed by the Incarnation, aware 
of what life is about, aware of the truth 
and sadnesses of it. This is what he is 
like.” 

The atmosphere of the book is per- 


fectly suited to its subject. Mr Belloc 
was a genius, sceptical by nature and 
given to despair, who never despaired. 
In everything he wrote there is an echo 
of the loss and change inherent in hu- 
man life, the melancholy of man made 
for eternity caught in bonds of mortal- 
ity. Beneath all the gaiety is the sense 
of an exile which can only be ended in 
death. This is everywhere in the writing; 
it was more so in the man. And so in 
this book, beneath all the high-spirited 
description of a restless life is the under- 
current of a more immediate sadness, 
the loss of a friend and one whose certi- 
tude and sense of truth forbade the 
despair of those around him. It has the 
dignity of a Christian panegyric. 

In its details the Memoir is as ad- 
mirable as its whole. Mr Morton can 
exactly recall Mr Belloc’s way of speak- 
ing — every quotation of spoken words 
rings true. His gestures and the atmos- 
phere of restlessness about him, his 
elusive and brilliant mind, are all un- 
cannily recreated. Those who knew Mr 
Belloc will immediately recognise what 
a remarkable portrait it is; those who 
loved him will be forever grateful to 
Mr Morton for writing a Memoir of 
which the highest praise can be that it 
is worthy of its hallowed subject. 

PHILIP JEBB 
San Francisco, California 


THE CRYSTAL GOBLET. By Beatrice 
Warde. Cleveland and New York. The 
World Publishing Company. $6.00. 
FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF PRINT- 
ING. By S. H. Steinberg. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex. Penguin Books, Lid. .85 cents. 
‘Imagine that you have before you a 
flagon of wine. You may choose your 
own favourite vintage for this imaginary 
demonstration, so that it be a deep 
shimmering crimson in colour. You 
have two goblets before you. One is of 
solid gold, wrought in the most ex- 
quisite patterns. The other is of crystal- 
clear glass, thin as a bubble, and as 
transparent. Pour and drink; and ac- 
cording to your choice of goblet, I shall 
know whether or not you are a con- 
noisseur of wine. For if you have no 
feeling about wine one way or the other, 
you will want the sensation of drinking 
the stuff out of a vessel that may have 
cost thousands of pounds; but if you are 
a member of that vanishing tribe, the 
amateur of fine vintages, you will choose 
the crystal, because everything about it 
is calculated to reveal rather than to hide 
the beautiful thing which it was meant 
to contain.” 


In this very first paragraph of her 
book, Beatrice Warde reveals the value 
of printing and the sensation it affords 
those who are receptive to beauty and 
who have the humility to accept it. In 
sixteen delightfully written essays we 
have a first-rate lesson in the art of 
printing. The author treats her subject 
from the artistic and also the practical 
point of view; for this reason, and many 
others, her book can be of value to the 
layman, the architect and the typog- 
rapher. The layman will learn to value 
and understand good printing and, 
since he is the eventual client, he will 
know what to look for when he seeks 
good work; the architect will find out 
why much architectural lettering falls 
far short of what it should be; and the 
typographer will find many hints that 
may have escaped his notice. Beatrice 
Warde’s Crystal Goblet is a joy and the 
wine she pours is excellent. 

In Steinberg’s book we have the his- 
tory of printing from 1450 to the nine- 
teenth century and after. The spread of 
printing in Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain and Portugal, England; the prob- 
lems of type-design, book illustration, 
book production; the relation between 
patron and publisher, the reading pub- 
lic, etc. all are fully discussed and made 
clear. Of particular interest to the gen- 
eral reader are the chapters on best- 
sellers and steady-sellers, also on popu- 
lar series of books. 

Both these books should be in the. 
library of all presidents of Catholic 
colleges, academies, and universities; 
also in the libraries of all seminaries. 
Then we might later be spared the hor- 
rors of badly printed school yearbooks, 
catalogues, parish bulletins and the like. 
The goblet should not be made of the 
tarnished gold of ignorance but rather 
of the crystal of the reader’s humility 
and the typographer’s competence. And 
from this friendly collaboration beauty 
can emerge in an art form very often 


neglected. 
M. L. 


PRINTING FOR PLEASURE. A Practi- 
cal Guide for Amateurs. By John Ryder. 
London: Phoenix House Ltd. $2.25. 

A perfectly delightful and useful little 
book! Completely aware of the fervent 
ambitions of the amateur, Mr Ryder’s 
introductory chapter discusses pleasure 
as profit,—cultural profit and not 
financial profit unless, as he warns, you 
like the drudgery of pumping the handle 
of a machine. 

In sequence the author writes about 
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the small press for the miniature work- 
shop, how to choose a type face you 
can live with, how to handle and ar- 
range movable types, how to ink and 
take impressions. Then he has very 
interesting bits about the little presses 
and what they can do. Really to enjoy 
printing the amateur must develop a 
taste for experiment. And for sources of 
inspiration, Mr Ryder offers a biblio- 
graphy of the best periodicals and books 
available in most good libraries, and 
encourages the starting of one’s own 
typographic library. The final chapter, 
too, is encouraging, since everything 
you need is easy to get. The glossary 
at the end of the book clarifies any 
doubts as to the meaning of printing 
terminology. All of this with many 
diagrams, illustrations, and examples of 
tasteful printing. 

This little book deserves wide circula- 
tion in our schools and seminaries. It 
will awaken in the students an apprecia- 
tion of what effort and planning go 
into a piece of good printed matter; 
and what is more important, it might 
develop a taste and discerning eye for 
good printing. There is need for im- 
provement in most of our ecclesiastical 
literature. 

JosepH P. AscHERL 
New York City 


PRINTER AND PLAYGROUND. An 
autobiography by Oliver Simon. London: 
Faber and Faber. $6.00. 

The work of Oliver Simon in typog- 
raphy is world famous. Some years 
ago, he wrote a book called Introduction 
to Typography, a handbook for all in- 
terested in book production. Every 
detail in the printing of a book was 
explained succinctly. 

This new book is a welcome sequel 
because it reveals a very interesting 
personality. He tells of his youth and 
adolescence, his persistent interest in 
quality printing, and his association 
with the Curwen Press which, under his 
directorship, has become internationally 
known for top quality design and 
printing. He sojourned all over Europe 
to meet printers and share their studies 
in type design, book illustration, and all 
the many details that relate to the 
traditions of fine printing. 

Mr Simon records his interesting 
experiences and associations in editing 
The Fleuron, and Signature — two maga- 
zines, though short lived, are a well- 
spring of information on the subject of 
typography in all its aspects and applica- 
tions. And with the author again, the 


reader makes an acquaintance with 
England’s now famous contemporary 
artists who have illustrated many of 
the books published by the Curwen 
Press. 

In the last portion of this book there 
is an interesting and original account 
of the part played by German officers 
in the Turkish army from the first battle 
of Gaza to the Turkish collapse. Here 
Mr Simon throws new light on already 
recorded history. 

The book is illustrated with portraits, 
typographical examples of title pages 
and text pages, illustrations by the 
prominent artists of the inter-war 
period, and several facsimile letters. 

JoserH P. AscHERL 
New York City 


ITALY BUILDS (L’Italia Costruisce). 
By G. E. Kidder Smith. New York. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. $10.00. 

This is the third in a series of books 
on European architecture, the others 
being Switzerland Builds and Sweden 
Builds. Another similar work, Brazil 
Builds, was produced in collaboration 
with Philip L. Goodwin. The author is 
an architect and a first-rate photog- 
rapher; the illustrations in this book are 
eloquent testimony to his skill with the 
camera. 

In a brilliant introduction, Ernesto N. 
Rogers — one of the architects whose 
work is illustrated — provides the Jeit- 
motif of the book when he remarks: 
**Modern architecture in Italy, as else- 
where, is essentially a return to tradi- 
tion — the tradition of the spirit against 
the false tradition of dogma [under- 
stood, of course, as prejudices]. There- 
fore, what thus might be said of the 
essence of past architecture may also be 
translated into the terms of contem- 
porary architecture.” 

Kidder-Smith has divided his story of 
Italian architecture into three parts: 
first, the adaptation to climate and site 
and the esthetic impact of street and 
square design (an impact we badly need 
in our American cities); second, the im- 
pact of such design on the country as 
a whole and on the people; third —a 
section which shows this brilliantly — 
what can be done in the design of shops, 
housing, and such great engineering 
works as those of Pier Luigi Nervi. 

The value of the text is enhanced by 
being presented in English and in Ital- 
ian, and in parallel columns. 

The author’s criticisms are trenchant 
and always to the point. He presents his 
material in a sympathetic manner which 


should get a hearing from many who 
may still entertain doubts about the 
validity of much modern design. In the 
chapter entitled Intellectual Depth of Lead- 
ing Architects we find this apt quotation: 
“To a non-Italian, particularly a North 
American, one of the most interesting 
facets of the personality of the better 
Italian architects is their understanding 
of, admiration and love for the great 
architecture of the past, their native in- 
heritance. . . . And the better and more 
progressive the architect, the greater his ap- 
preciation of the wealth about him. This un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with 
Italy’s great artistic heritage — and no 
country has a longer one — would be 
basically very dangerous to any present 
development except for the happy fact 
that admiration does not breed emula- 
tion, mor respect awe. ... Nor are 
they, again like too many American 
architects, slaves to the latest issues of 
the architectural magazines — an even 
more pitiful slavery.” (Italics ours.) 

Kidder Smith does not say much 
about church design except that it is 
virtually non-existent. Fortunately the 
files of LrrurcicAL ARTs contain a re- 
spectable number of good illustrations 
that will enable us to publish an issue 
in the not too distant future in which 
such good work — some already built 
but the majority still to be built — will 
indicate that the Church in Italy is not 
too far behind the times. That the 
Church in the United States still clings 
to the vestiges of a misunderstood past 
is due largely to the fact that both client 
and architect can find solace in the easy 
contemplation of nostalgic mediocrity. 
But there are straws in the wind in 
many places! 

The many illustrations — photograph 
and plans — the excellent page layout 
and general presentation of the book 
itself are all a credit to author and pub- 
lisher. This book should be in the library 
of every seminary. The future priest who 
reads this book slowly and takes a good 
look at the illustrations will never be the 
same again, and when the time comes 
for him to build a church or a school he 
will naturally gravitate to the office of 
an imaginative architect. Anyone will- 
ing to view life today in the stream of 
tume will readily appreciate Kidder- 
Smith’s presentation of Italy’s present 
effort to implement the elements of 
contemporary needs in terms of design 
consistent with the country’s great past. 
I assume that such an end result would 
please the author. 

M. L. 
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OUTSTANDING IN LEGIBILITY AND VISUAL COMFORT, these improved, 
all laminated SUMMIT Altar Cards with incensation Prayers, are available in 
walnut, mahogany or maple. Center card: 17” x 211,"", Side cards (with easels) 


9” x 141%"". For further information write to: 
eo 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 


Suite 840, Woolworth Building Telephone: WOrth 4-5793 


233 Broadway, New York HaNaye 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


SACRED HEART CATHEDRAL, 


Salina, Kansas 

ST. JOSEPH’S CATHEDRAL, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, | 
Kansas City, Kansas 

ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

ST. PETER IN CHAINS CATHEDRAL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

CHRIST THE KING CHURCH, 
Dallas, Texas 

CHAPEL, ST. TERESA COLLEGE, 
Winona, Minnesota 

CHAPEL, ST. COLETTA SCHOOL, 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 

ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

BLESSED SACRAMENT CHURCH, 
Sioux City, lowa 

ST. THOMAS CHURCH, ~ 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 

SACRED HEART CONVENT, 
Yankton, South Dakota 

ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 
Decatur, Indiana 

HOLY CROSS SEMINARY, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


OUR LORD CHRIST THE KING CHURCH, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TAINED GLASS 
rf) E  prsiGNERS «> CRAFISMEN 


ee oh 


3107 W. GALENA STREET 


Civ] 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


CLASSIFIED DalERehs GalgOrRay, 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Lisowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 

Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, iewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston Ge 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y 


Solid Silver, gold-plated monstrance, with black 


nephrite node; ruby stones in ray. Luna floats in 


crystal disk. 


Saint Pius X Church, Bedford, Ohio 


FR 
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TOUJOURF 


ADRIAN HAMERS, INC. 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


